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Latin Club of Goshen High School, at a banquet celebrating the Saturnalia. Mrs. J. B. Wood 
is the sponsor of this Club. 

First and Second Grade Children in Rhythm Band, Annandale School, Fairfax County, under 
direction of Lucy Anderson, first grade teacher. 
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A Recent Survey Indicates That More Than a Third of the 
Adult Population in the United States Use ALKA-SELTZER 


WE wish to provide the public with 
full information concerning Alka- 
Seltzer — the reasons for its effectiveness 
and popularity—and the laboratory work 
upon which we base the claims made for 
it in our national advertising. 

Alka -Seltzer is intended and recom- 
mended, for use in those simple condi- 
tions for which the public does not gen- 
erally consult a physician. 

Alka-Seltzer is composed of medicinal 
ingredients which have been used and 
found satisfactory over a great number of 
years. It is an effervescent tablet which 


contains five grains of aspirin, with mono- 
calcium phosphate, sodium bicarbonate 
and citric acid; these are so combined in 
Alka-Seltzer, that when dissolved in water, 
they make a bubbling, pleasant-tasting so- 
lution of sodium acetyl salicylate, calcium- 
sodium phosphates, sodium bicarbonate 
and sodium citrate. It is not a laxative. 


In order to determine what statements 
should be made concerning Alka-Seltzer 
in our advertising, and thus better to in- 
form the public concerning its use, four 
years have been spent in clinical experi- 
ments and study. 


The research problems covered are as follows— 


Othe analgesic agent in Alka-Seltzer (so- 

ium salt of aspirin) provides rapid, effective 

relief of pain. 

a—Because itis already in solution when taken. 

b—Because alkaline buffers in the solution 
. o4~ and safeguard its absorption into 
the body. 


@ The buffered alkalies produced by dissolv- 
ing an Alka-Seltzer tablet, give their truly 
remarkable relief for the distress of Acid In- 
digestion, Gas on Stomach, Distress after 
eating and Heartburn, because of their great 
capacity for neutralizing and absorbing ex- 
cess stomach acid— usually the immediate 
cause of these unpleasant conditions. 

@ Alka-Seltzer increases the human capacity 
to do strenuous physical work and cuts down 
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the time necessary for recovery from fatigue— 

both by from 30% to 60%. 

? Alka-Seltzer given in very heavy daily 
oses to animals for long periods of time, 

produced no stomach irritation and did no 

perceptible harm to any organ of the body. 


@ Alka-Seltzer, given to human subjects 
under careful clinical supervision, in much 
reater dosage than recommended on our 
abeling, produced no demonstrable effects 
of any » Fe on the heart. 
%* If you have never experienced the benefits 
resulting from the use of Alka-Seltzer inreliev- 
ing the misery and Distress in Headaches, Acid 
Indigestion, Colds, Muscular Aches and Pains, 
Muscular Fatigue and other common ailments, 
send for a Free Sample Package. 


* If you would like a Free Sample of Alka-Seltzer, write to The 
Miles Laboratories, Inc., Department STM-13, Elkhart, Ind. 
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N.E.A. Committee Members From Virginia 
1939-1940 


Committee on Affiliated Associations. 
W. Howard Mears, Sandston. 


Committee to Cooperate with the American Teachers 
Association. 
L. F. Addington, Principal, High School, Wise. 
Frank J. Critzer, Superintendent, Pulaski Coun- 
ty Schools, Pulaski. 
R. O. Edgerton, Principal, Thomas Jefferson 
School, Portsmouth. 
H. R. Richardson, Principal Jefferson School, 
Alexandria. 


Committee on Bylaws and Rules. 
Cornelia Adair, Principal, Franklin School, 
Richmond. 


Committee on Cooperatives. 
Mrs. Philip Freeman, Stony Creek. 


Committee on Credentials. 
Lillian M. Johnson, Norfolk. 


Committee on Code of Ethics. 
Dr. Edward Alvey, Dean, Mary Washington Col- 
lege, Fredericksburg. 
Thomas S. King, Bristol. 


Committee on Credit Unions. 
R. H. Duncan, Principal, Lee Junior High School, 
Roanoke. 
Mrs. Margaret H. Forbes, Richmond. 
Katherine K. Scott, Principal, Oak Grove School, 
Richmond. 


Committee on Equal Opportunity. 
Mrs. Ada N. Carlton, Richmond. 
Elizabeth O. Faison, Portsmouth. 
Roy Helms, Principal, Amelia High School. 
James Hurst, Superintendent, Norfolk County 
Schools, Norfolk. 


Committee on Individual Guidance. 
Bessie M. Mottley, Richmond. 
Line E. Sanger, Spotsylvania. 
Elsie E. Wilson, Hampton. 


Committee on Induction into Citizenship. 
Mrs. Pauline C. Gorman, Principal, Lee School, 
Alexandria. 
S. A. MacDonald, Principal, Ruffner Junior High 
School, Norfolk. 


Committee on International Relations. 
Hensel Eckman, Pulaski. 
B. D. French, Superintendent of Schools, Bristol. 


Lucy Mason Holt, Principal, Ocean View School, 
Norfolk. 
Adelaide R. Trent, Arlington. 


Legislative Commission. 


Francis S. Chase, Secretary, Virginia Education 
Association, 401 North 9th Street, Richmond. 
Sidney B. Hall, Superintendent of Public In- 
struction, State Board of Education, Richmond 
(Chairman). 

Joseph E. Healy, Staunton. 

Mrs. Edith B. Joynes, Principal, Robert Gate- 
wood School, Norfolk. 

G. Tyler Miller, Superintendent of Schools, Front 
Royal. 

Joseph H. Saunders, Superintendent of Schools, 
Newport News. 


National Council on Teacher Retirement. 


D. E. McQuilkin, Superintendent of Schools, 
Roanoke. 


Committee on Necrology. 


Katie V. Anthony, Richmond. 


Committee on Resolutions. 


Mrs. Eleanor P. Rowlett, Richmond. 


Committee on Salaries. 


J. J. Brewbaker, Principal, James Madison School, 
Norfolk. 

Mrs. Jessie M. Clarke, Roanoke. 

Annie Hancock, Principal, Broad Street School, 
Salem. 

G. L. H. Johnson, Superintendent of Schools, 
Danville. 

Lillian M. Johnson, Norfolk (Core). 

Forbes H. Norris, Asst. Superintendent of Schools, 
Richmond. 

Moss A. Plunkett, Shenandoah Life Building, 
Roanoke. 


Committee on Supply, Preparation and Certification. 
Mrs. Louise Burgess Herndon, Franklin School, 
Richmond. 


Committee on Tax Education. 


J. J. Fray, Superintendent of Schools, Rustburg. 


Committee on Tenure. 


R. O. Bagby, Roanoke. 

Frankie Lou Farris, Roanoke. 

T. O. Keesee, Newport News. 

G. A. Layman, Jefferson High School, Roanoke. 
Mrs. Eleanor P. Rowlett, Richmond. 
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Three cheers for navy—American as the 
Star Spangled Banner, and definitely 
the leading color of the season. Dash- 
ing in its own right, navy combines so 
beautifully with bright or white acces- 
sories ... 1s, perhaps, the most universal- 
ly flattering color there is. Representa- 
tive of our brilliant parade of navy 
fashions is this chic navy dress with 
zipper jacket and the little navy straw 
with frivolous feather—gay as Yankee 
Doodle. 


3 “Walters hoods 


THE SHOPPING CENTER 


“Richmond ane Virginia. 
g 
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(yt Constructive English 
Exercises 


WIRE YOUR HOUSE NOW Attractive workbooks emphasizing cor- 


FOR rect forms and essential grammar facts. 


TELEPHONE CONVENIENCE Grades 3-9 
TOMORROW Happy Hour Readers 


Arrange for concealing the tele- 
phone wires at the time you build 
or remodel a home. It is the neat- tire curriculum while developing reading 
est way of bringing wires to rooms skills. Grades 1-6 
on upper or lower floors where 
telephone service may be needed— 


now or later. Living Long Ago and Now 


We will gladly furnish you with : 
simple and inexpensive layouts Textbook-workbook presenting easy so- 


for your telephone wires. Just cial studies material. Grades 3-5 
call our nearest office. 














Appealing materials which promote en- 


Johnson Publishing Company 


Richmond, Virginia 


The Chesapeake and Potomac 
Telephone Company of Virginia 



























































SENIOR ENGLISH ACTIVITIES 


HATFIELD, LEWIS, AND OTHERS 


A Distinct Contribution to Educational Thought and Prac- 
tice in Harmony with the Report of the Curriculum Com- 
mission of the National Council of Teachers of English 


In these books the students learn through expressional activities and social situations: yet the 
fundamental and indispensable requirements of formal grammar are not neglected. 

The adaptability of the series is extremely flexible. The entire four volumes may be used one 
for each year; or “English, Your Obedient Servant” may be given in the third year as a 
“terminal” course. The McKnight & others “Grammar of Living English” may be used in any 
year of the high school course. 

Further information will be gladly furnished. Your personal investigation of the books in 
this series is invited. 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


New York Cincinnati Chicago 
300 Pike Street 
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EDITORIAL COMMENT . . 


THE STATE BUDGET 

Senator Aubrey Weaver’s resolution in the senate 
expressing opposition to a budget that would create 
a deficit and insisting upon the pay-as-you-go policy 
that Virginia has maintained through the depression 
years and before, will undoubtedly meet with ap- 
proval throughout the state. 


The task of bringing the budget in line with reve- 
nue expectancies has been intrusted to the senate 
finance committee, and it is no easy one. The budget 
as it now stands after house additions to the appro- 
priations originally proposed would create a deficit 
of $1,755,125 for the next biennium. The house has 
added $1,855,325 to proposed appropriations de- 
creasing state salaries by $100,200. 

Senator Weaver’s resolution, unanimously ap- 
proved, does not close the door to additional taxes as 
a way to balance the budget. Ten per cent increase 
in liquor taxes has already been voted, but sugges- 
tions made by a tax expert employed by the Virginia 
Education Association have so far been passed by. 
These suggestions included increased income taxes 
for both individuals and corporations, the Virginia 
rates being substantially lower than those of many 
other states. There has wisely been no talk of a 
State sales tax at this session; nearly any other levy 
would be preferable to such a tax. 

In bringing the budget into balance, it is to be 
hoped that the finance committee will not do so at 
the expense of the advanced educational program. 
Only about one-third of the $6,000,000 needed for 
the three-point school program has been provided 
for the next biennium. The people of Virginia can- 
not afford to permit their educational system to stay 
next to the last in the nation. If we are to equip our 
youth to meet the difficult conditions of modern life, 
their education must be improved and strengthened. 
It is not a question of being unable to afford more 
money for education, but of being unable not to 
afford it. We pay heavily in criminal and other costs 
for the state’s low educational expenditures. 


Staunton News-Leader, March 6, 1940. 


ACCEPTABLE COMPROMISE 

The compromise suggested today by the Virginia 
Education Association may appear to give neither 
the retired nor the active teacher all that was reason- 
ably to be expected at this session of the General 
Assembly, but at this juncture it is the best compro- 
mise that can be reached. 


These are the terms: For the next teaching year, 
base pay is to be raised from $500 to $550; for the 
year beginning July 1, 1941, the minimum is to be 
$565, plus whatever sum may be available from the 
surplus of the general fund of the treasury. To as- 
sure these moderate salaries, date for the operation 
of the new Teachers’ Retirement Act is to be deferred 
one year, that is, to July 1, 1941. 


If this plan is acceptable to the General Assembly, 
which is the final judge, the budget can be balanced 
without undue risk of a deficit. In no other way that 
seems possible of attainment now can this be as- 
sured. Of that we are sure, and for that reason we 
recommend to the educational forces of the State that 
they endorse the suggestion of the legislative com- 


mittee of the VEA. 


In recommending this, we think we may add that 
the General Assembly does not regard the proposed 
minimum pay of $565 for 1941-42 as the ultimate. 
On the contrary, legislative friends of the public 
schools are determined to press forward. At the next 
session of the General Assembly they will be pre- 
pared—as we believe the Governor will be—to labor 
for another increase that will raise the minimum to 
$720. Anything less than that means economic ser- 
vitude for the teacher and economic waste in the 
vital work of public education. Our great educa- 
tional plant will be misused so long as we do not 
man it with competent, decently paid, professional 
teachers who are qualified to give our children the 
one thing they have a right to demand of us—an 
opportunity of getting on in a distraught world. 


Richmond News Leader, March 7, 1940. 
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The Setting for a Democratic School 


T is easy for teachers to talk about democracy. 
We are steeped in its traditions, in the heroism 
of its birth; in the language of its documents; in 
the faith of its opportunities, and the happiness of 
its pursuit. It is easy to sloganize it as the “Ameri- 
can Way of Life”. It is easy to record the challenge 
of its idealism in our speeches, in our professional 
literature, in the purposes of our organizations. Yes, 
it is easy to embody it in our philosophy, to read 
about it, to dream about it, to discuss it, yea—even 
fight for it in the heat of intellectual combat. 
American education is dedicated to the democratic 
way of life. It is becoming professionally popular 
to talk about Democracy—conversely as the emphasis 
increases it is becoming proportionally more difficult 
to translate Democracy into a pattern of living; into 
a control of the processes of human relationship; 
into a tangible and measurable objective for educa- 
tional procedure. It is not easy to see Democracy at 
work in a first grade; to guide it in the bullying con- 
flict of the playground; to work it out in the give- 
and-take of professional relationship; to give it 
physical being in the school environment. No, it is 
not easy to make Democracy function as a way of 
life; to discover its principles in the processes of 
living; to see the inter-relationship of its problems 
as they are born in the reality of daily life; to see 
these problems change with individuals; to 
their force in the driving purposes of human en- 
deavor. No, it is not easy to reduce these principles 


sense 


to educational techniques; to exercise choice in terms 
of individual and social needs, and thus guide an 
educational program; finally to evaluate the school’s 
worth in terms of human abilities and growth in a 
pulsating democratic society. 

Vet this is our challenge! This contrast of our 
democratic idealism with the inadequacy of our edu- 
cational practice of democratic processes points to 
the problems implied in the theme of this program, 


‘How to make our schools democratic’. My part in 


M’LEDGE MOFFETT 
State Teachers College, Radford 


this discussion is to direct your thinking to the set- 
ting for a democratic school. 

There is no setting peculiar to a democratic school 
other than the reality of life itself. Life as it is being 
lived by the pupil and teacher in a natural environ- 
ment is the true setting. From these vital experiences 
come the problems in which education must find its 
content. To guide in the clarification of these prob- 
lems, in collecting of resources for and in evaluating 
the processes of their solution is the major respon- 
sibility of the teacher. To develop the power to think 
and to act wisely in light of his thinking in the solu- 
tion of his problems is the major responsibility of 
the pupil. Real education is the on-going relation- 
ship which exists between the two as they experience 
together the problem and their efforts for its solution. 
In such a relationship there can be no fixed setting. 
If it is to be truly democratic, the setting must vary 
as the teacher and pupil vary, as the problems they 
face change, and as growth and development take 
place in collecting and using the resources of life 
itself. 

Pupil-teacher and pupil-pupil relationships are 
the keys to the democratic school. Democracy is a 
process of individual understanding and a way of 
acting together in a social group. It is not obtained 
in the physical setting of a schoolroom. It comes 
only through the development of an atmosphere 
within the school which radiates respect for per- 
sonality, which creates a sense of individual re- 
sponsibility in the acceptance of opportunity, in 
which each shares in the common purposes of the 
group and accepts from this group an evaluation of 
his own contribution. 

For practical purposes, therefore, it is easier to 
describe what the setting for the democratic school 
is not than to describe an ideal setting for such a 
relationship. 

There are some who confuse certain popular char- 
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acteristics of the so-called modern in education as 
evidence of the democratic way. Mere informality in 
a classroom does not of necessity spell Democracy— 
it may represent rank individualism rampant in the 
achievement of its own selfish ends; the bustle of 
activity in a group of children does not in itself 
declare true freedom—it is the social direction of the 
activity, its purpose, how it originated and the di- 
rection of individual effort toward its achievement 
which measure its democratic value; many books and 
large stores of other materials for instructional pur- 
poses do not insure democratic sharing; gaily- 
conducted excursions into the community or using 
the passing fancy of a child’s imterest as a lead to a 
unit or staging miniature elections or organizing 
student governments to handle discipline—even these 
may fail to produce democratic living in a school. 

Education to be truly democratic must go deeper 
than classroom method or physical setting—it must 
seek a new basis for its function in the democratic 
society. It must set up new purposes for its existence 
and find its setting in the working out of these pur- 
poses. 

Dr. W. H. Kilpatrick in his recent article, “The 
Promise of Education” in the New Republic, says: 

“The program (school) should have four char- 
acteristics : 

“1. The dominating procedure must be based on 
the newer conceptions of personality and learning— 
pupils are to be treated as persons by giving them 
practice of thinking and deciding as will help them 
grow into fuller personality. The one great question 
is the quality of his life and surroundings—for he 
will become what he lives—while we cannot effec- 
tively command, we infinitely expand and correct 
child living by supplying proper encouragement, op- 
portunity and guidance. 

“2. This (the program) must include emphasis on 
socially useful work. The school should be so run 
that pupils have all the shared social responsibility 
that they can digest. 

‘3. Acting on thinking niust characterize all that 
is done—under teacher guidance pupils should have 
continual practice in thinking through the varied 
proposals before them and coming to a decision. 


“4. A constant aim must be to build social intelli- 
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gence. We must build the practical intelligence nec- 
essary to see the new situation fairly, to compare 
proposals pertinently in the light of probable con- 
sequences and finally to decide democratically on 
what public policies to accept.” 

With these concepts of the purpose of education, I 
must leave you—not with a series of do and don’ts 
for your immediate school procedures but instead with 
four groups of fundamental questions as guides in 
solving your own issues for democratic living in your 
school relationships. 

1. Do I respect the personality of my student as a 
growing, developing social force? Do I encourage 
this growth by stimulating surroundings, vital en- 
richment of his experences and careful guidance in 
the exercise of his privilege of choice? Do I share 
in the opportunities and responsibilities of his daily 
life? Do we talk with or at each other? Am I ac- 
cepted as a co-worker in the life of the group? 
Does he share with me in the planning of our com- 
mon experiences? When conflict arises, is it adjusted 
through common understanding of the issues in- 
volved in the inter-relation of causal factors and 
ultimate consequence? Are my students growing in 
the processes of social living as a result of their 
life with me? 

2. Do I know the social pattern of which my pu- 
pils and I are a part? Have we explored the com- 
munity to discover its interests, its needs, and its 
resources for abundant living? How is this infor- 
mation reflected in my schoolroom? Is there an at- 
mosphere of enthusiastic endeavor toward some so- 
cial goal? Does the physieal environment emphasize 
the life of yesterday, today, or tomorrow? Is there 
evidence of a growing social understanding reflected 
in the work of individuals? 

3. Have the techniques of my teaching freed the 
pupils to be independent thinkers? Have I guided 
them in careful consideration of all the processes and 
facts involved in making intelligent decisions? Do 
I teach my pupils what to think or how to think? 

4. Have I defined education in terms of its social 
contribution? Do I have social intelligence enough 
to evaluate my own field of education in terms of 
social needs? Am I contributing my best thinking 
to the re-defining and re-making of education for 
the democratic needs of society today? 
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DEPARTMENT OF 
ELEMENTARY EDUCATION 


Conducted by MRS. LESLIE FOX KEYSER 
Front Royal 








Pre-School Guidance Through 
Extended Round-Up 


lowed in the Washington High School in Rap- 

pahannock County with more or less success 
over a period of years. However, upon reading the 
plans of the larger program of the Summer Round-up 
Extended, we were convinced that it had additional 
features that should make it vastly more valuable to 
the children, to the parents, and to the school where 
it could be carried through in detail. The more fre- 
quent visits to the school by pre-school children and 
their parents and the definite educational program 
for the parent, the teacher, and the child seem 
fraught with real opportunities. This being true, we 


“te usual Summer Round-up had been fol- 


began to assemble material and to lay plans for our 
first Summer Round-up Extended, to be held dur- 
ing the late winter and spring months of 1939. 

As the first step, a survey was made to find chil- 
dren who would be of age to enter school in the fall. 
This survey was made through pupil participation 
in each grade in the school. As the result we found 
there would be approximately thirty pre-school chil- 
dren. 

The next step was to communicate with the parents 
of these children. This was done through a letter 
written by the primary teacher. In this letter she 
asked each parent to bring her child to visit the 
school on a specified day. She tried to emphasize 
the fact that she, and, indeed, the entire school were 
interested in the development of the child’s habits as 
well as attitudes before he entered school. She also 
stated that she would like to know the parent as 
well as the child, as the school considered parent- 
teacher relationship an important factor in being 
able to meet the needs of each child. As a result of 
that letter we had nineteen pre-school children and 
ten parents for the first visit. The main purpose of 


this visit was to get better acquainted with the par- 


CATHERINE JENKINS 
Primary Teacher, Washington High School 


ents as well as to observe the children. We tried to 
make them feel at ease and at home. 

Each grade child was responsible for a pre-school 
child in that he showed him the washroom, how to 
use the soap container, how to get out paper towels. 
He also explained the use of materials, and told him 
about the playground equipment. It was interesting 
to observe these eager children when being shown 
around and being told about the routine of the 
school. 

The following program was used for the first visit: 
Introduction of beginners to first grade children. 
Health story told by a first grade child. 

Health song taught by the teacher. 
Use of art materials through creative art program. 
Rhythmical games. 
Talks to parents by the principal, the primary 
teacher and the county health nurse, in which 
the following things were stressed in a few words: 
(1) Importance of parent-teacher and parent- 
school relationships. 
(2) Ways parents can prepare pupils for school. 
a. See that the child is to some extent in- 
dependent. 
Develop in the child a sense of respon- 
sibility. 
c. Physical condition of the child. 
Rest period with soft music. 
Party—First grade children acting as hosts and 
hostesses. 

During the first visit a chart was filled out con- 
cerning each child, showing some of his interests 
which the parents had observed, his age, birth cer- 
tificate, weight, height, distance from school, etc. 
We now felt we had some useful information upon 
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which we could begin to work. From the questions 
asked by the parents and the attention they gave to 
our procedures we could see that they were interested 
in such a program. 

The second visit was made about a month later. 
Due to bad weather, we had only ten children and 
six mothers. We were, however, very proud to find 
that three of the ten children were not present the 
first visit and two of the parents had not been there 
before. The program for this visit ran very much 
the same as the first, except that, instead of a party, 
the principal showed a motion picture of the chil- 
dren’s hour series, Peter Rabbit, Red Riding Hood, 
etc. This of course was of particular interest to 
the little ones. In the story hour we found that some 
of the little children had not heard these stories, so 
before they saw the picture, some of the first grade 
children told the stories. They, of course, were then a 
little more familiar with the story and the picture 
meant more to them, Each child sat on the edge of 
his chair with eager eyes throughout the picture. 

A school cannot progress if it does not understand 
the patrons and children. It can only meet their 
needs by knowing their interest and understanding 
each individual. This understanding cannot be ac- 
quired in a day but can be in time through contact 
and observation. 

The last visit in the late spring was a real success. 
At this time the clinic was held by the Doctor and 
the County Health Nurse, assisted by the primary 
teacher. There were twenty-eight children and twenty 
parents present. Eight infants were given diphtheria 


anti-toxin. The pre-school children were given a 


thorough physical examination, diphtheria anti- 
toxin, and smallpox vaccination. A motion picture 
on diphtheria was shown for the benefit of the par- 
ents and a talk was given concerning the importance 
of diphtheria immunization. 

This visit revealed a decided advancement in the 
progress of the children; they seemed to be able to 
fall in line with the routine of the classroom and 
seemed to show a great deal of enthusiasm about 
coming to school in the fall. This was the one thing 
we were working toward. Even in the three visits 
we were able to discover some of the interests by ob- 
serving little things that seemed to impress them and 
things they chose to do while they were in the class- 
room. 

We want our school to be one to which the chil- 
dren love to come, we want the parents to take pride 
in sending them and to be interested in the school 
We want our school to feel it an honor to 
If we can start with the 


program. 
have a child come to us. 
pre-school children in accomplishing this, we can 
make progress. 

As a result of this round-up, there were only 
two pre-school children to enter school this fall who 
had not visiced the school at least once, the majority 
of them more than once. Only seven parents of these 
children had not visited the school. 

We are convinced that our school will certainly 
benefit from this program, and we recommend the 
plan to any school that has not tried it. 

Schools desiring to conduct a similar round-up 
may secure necessary forms and information by writ- 
ing to the Virginia State Health Department. 














SPECIAL LANGUAGE ARTS NUMBER IN MAY 
The May issue of the Journal will be devoted to developments and 


activities in the field of the Language Arts. 


reports of any outstanding experiments, activities, or accomplishments in 
this field. 
than April 1. 


Manuscripts should be in the hands of the editor not later 


The Journal will welcome 
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A Workable Guidance Program 
for Elementary Schools 


This article was secured through the Department of Elementary 
School Principals, Mrs. Josephine N. Howdershell, Publicity Chairman. 


in the Annandale and Fairfax elementary 

schools. The child needs individual guidance 
in order that he may realize the best means of con- 
serving human values. The philosophy of these 
schools is to develop the individual child as a whole 
by giving him a chance to live, play, work, and take 
responsibility for and in a real community. 

A guidance committee composed of three pupils 
and two teachers is responsible for organizing plans 
and providing means for their development. The 
program is integrated with the work throughout the 
schools by the individual teachers and pupils. The 
plans provide for: making the school work so vital 
and interesting that the pupil wants to work for the 
satisfaction it brings him; making the school activi- 
ties a vital part of his present life as well as a 
preparation for the future; encouraging constructive 
use of leisure time; helping him to strengthen his 
weak points while developing those points that are 
best; teaching him that citizenship is cooperation; 
assisting him in adjusting himself to society; help- 
ing him develop physical efficiency; and assisting 
him in planning his future educational program. 

The Annandale and Fairfax schools are trying to 
carry out the ideals and principles of the Revised 
Course of Study. The children are given an oppor- 
tunity to plan their work, choose activities, carry 
these plans to completion, summarize and evaluate. 
The children are becoming very much interested in 
the work of the schools and the community. Teach- 
ers, parents, and officers are called on to take part 
in the class work and school activities. The pupils 
have organized a school bank, a Junior Chamber of 
Commerce, a Junior County School Board, a Junior 
Board of Supervisors, and other groups through 
which they keep up with the county affairs. 

Clubs offer an excellent opportunity for encourag- 
ing constructive use of leisure time, for helping the 
pupil adjust himself to society, and for providing 
him with reliable sources of information concerning 


(gee ns is an integal part of the program 


MRS. J. N. HOWDERSHELL 
Principal, Annandale School, Fairfax County 


JAMES E. BAUSERMAN 
Principal, Fairfax School 


vocations. Members of the faculty, patrons, or in- 
terested outsiders are leaders. Each pupil chooses 
the club he prefers, Some typical groups include the 
following: home economics, sewing, fancy work, 
cooking, birds, wild flowers, hobbies, boys’ voca- 
tional and girls’ vocational. In one cooking 
club four boys are found who definitely and un- 
swervingly want to be there, so much so that 
they talked it over with parents, teacher, and 
principal; they actually want to learn some sim- 
ple preparations of foods. One home economics club 
has two boys interested in home-making from the 
viewpoint of how a boy may have a part in home 
life. The hobbies club gives opportunity for the 
stamp enthusiast, or for the collector of anything un- 
usual to learn much more about these objects, to 
plan an organized way of preserving and cataloguing 
them, and to share enjoyment of his collection with 
others. Habits and appearance of our native birds, 
closely studied in their own surroundings, make the 
child much more observant and add valuable in- 
formation to our scientific knowledge of bird life 
round about us. The child who loves wild flowers 
finds there is much of beauty and interest in the plant 
life of his own section. Many younger girls, as well 
as older ones, are interested in the sewing or fancy 
work groups. Simple bits of handwork that are at- 
tractive and practical are made at little cost; some 
knit, some crochet, some tat; others make things 
equally dainty with their needles. For older boys 
and girls, the vocational clubs have a strong appeal. 
Here practical work offered by the school community 
itself helps pupils get a glimpse of many vocational 
fields. The ambitious plan of the leader of the home 
economics club in one of these schools includes the 
following: how to prepare and pack a school lunch; 
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suitable menus for breakfast, dinner, Sunday night 
supper; a daily lunch served the school faculty; 
study of separate courses in preparation of a meal, 
with the serving of the whole meal; choice of cloth- 
ing and materials; selection and arrangement of 
furniture; simple sewing, starting with threading of 
a needle and use of a thimble, if necessary; tele- 
phoning; meeting guests; issuing invitations, and 
many other practical everyday matters. The nursing 
and doctors’ groups assist in caring for first aid 
equipment and in treatment of injuries. The pupils 
who wish to teach really meet with the teachers of 
the grades they are interested in, listen to their con- 
ferences, help in the rooms at times, and aid in 
school surveys. The secretaries’ club becomes fa- 
miliar with many office duties. The librarians are 
of great aid in cataloguing, assuming responsibility 
for checking books, and keeping the library in good 
condition, The aviation or flying clubs, always an 
attraction for boys of the elementary age level, study 
something of aviation as a field of modern industry, 
learn types of work offered at different levels, do 
modeling, actually “go up”, of course, under most 
carefully directed circumstances, with full consent of 


the parent. Boys interested in carpentry and me- 
chanics learn the proper use of tools, make many 
needed pieces of furniture, and teach younger boys 


to assist. These boys actually made tables and 
benches for the cafeteria. 


In one of the schools, social and moral experiences 
are gained by participation in the student govern- 
ment which was approached in the fall of 1936 by 
studying the Constitution of the United States. It 
was at that time the president of the Student Co- 
operative Association suggested that the school should 
have a constitution and government. The constitu- 
tion was written and adopted by the pupils after 
much discussion. Its stated aims are: to develop 
cooperation ; to coordinate the activities of the school; 
and to develop a better citizenship. The student 
officers are elected after each child registers, pays his 
poll tax, and hears the campaign speeches of the 
candidates who have been nominated by a nomi- 
nating committee. The election is held as near like 
an adult election as possible with judges, ballot box, 
and ballots. It is through building that habit of 
voting that the school hopes to develop participating 
citizens. The pupils feel that the school is run for 
the children and by the children, as the officers take 
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charge of all student body meetings, programs, play- 
ground activities, selling of school supplies, milk, 
cafeteria, and keep record of all incomes and ex- 
penses. The records are checked each Monday morn- 
ing by the homeroom group from which the officer 
has been chosen. Pupils also take care of bringing 
the children from rooms, seating them, and planning 
the programs. The teachers often do not come to 
student body meetings. The council plans all excur- 
sion details, as well as the vocational trips. The 
pupils, for the most part, are solving the problems of 
discipline by preventive measures. They care for 
the many irksome details of school life. Now school 
is a happy place where the teachers advise when 
called upon, and the pupils think, act, and assume 
full responsibility for the school. Our schools are 
truly democratic, developing citizens for the larger 
democracy into which they, even now, are beginning 
to enter. 


Counseling is one of the most important parts 
of the guidance program. Wise direction and indi- 
vidual understanding solve many problems that 
formerly became serious discipline cases. A close 
study of the child, of his background—including a 
personal knowledge of his parents, of his abilities, 
and of his personality—is made by the teacher. This 
information becomes a part of the child’s record that 
goes on from year to year; it, also, becomes one of 
the most worth while tools the teacher has in dealing 
with that child. From the time he enters the first 
grade until he leaves the seventh, teachers and prin- 
cipal study this child so that they may guide him 
through all problems that come into his school life. 
It is not a policy in these schools to punish the 
child who is bad; it is the policy of both schools to 
advise with this boy, to talk matters over with him 
freely and frankly, to win his confidence, to make 
him understand that it is the purpose of the teachers 
to help him adjust better those troubles and problems 
which arise in his school life. Sometimes questions 
arise where it is best to call in the parent, or to go 
into the home. Sometimes another person from out- 
side the school has entered a complaint. The pupil 
concerned is talked to, and here how worth while it 
is for the pupil to feel that his teacher and his 
principal are his friends who will help him in this 
difficulty if he is willing to do his part. The other 
party is often invited to the school, talked to im- 
partially, and then the child or children brought in. 
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Usually, the whole difficulty is solved; the child, if 
he has done wrong, gladly straightens the matter out; 
the outsider gets a broader view of the child’s life 
and the school’s viewpoint. Pupils soon learn that 
they can talk to the teachers or the principal. Often 
one will come asking, “May I talk to you this after- 
noon?” No matter how crowded the schedule, time 
is made for that pupil; it is one of the best opportu- 
nities for helping a boy or a girl when he or she 
voluntarily asks to talk to the principal. Not even 
the parents know as much about many pupils in 
these schools as do the teachers. Parents would be 
surprised at the questions that come to us about 
which we counsel the pupil. His confidence is care- 
fully guarded, problems brought to us for solution 
are looked into, and advice is given. The child 
knows he is among friends whom he can trust and to 
whom he can turn for guidance in any problem he 
may face. 


The viewpoint of the schools is that the whole 
child comes to school to live in the present and gain 
through experiences that which will help him develop 
physically, mentally, socially, and morally. The 
schools try to develop a health program to provide 
worth while health experiences by making a survey 
to find the needs, setting up certain objectives, and 
cooperating with the Health Department in carry- 
ing them out. The pupils are becoming clinical- 
minded by holding clinics for tubercular, Wasser- 
man, dental and other defects within the schools. 
In trying to help children overcome their physical 
handicaps, the Parent Teacher Associations are un- 
dertaking to furnish each day a balanced meal to 
all underweight children in both schools, the total 
number being one hundred eighty. This is made 
possible by W. P. A. labor, surplus commodities, and 


the school garden. The garden project is under- 


taken by the boys as a part of their welfare work 


within the school, Last summer the girls of the 4-H 
Club canned three hundred jars of vegetables to be 
used for the underweight children. To supplement 
the hot lunches, cod liver oil is given to children 
twenty per cent uhderweight. Pupils in the first 
three grades are given milk and graham crackers at 
the morning recess through the cooperation of the 
Rotary Club, Red Cross, Tuberculosis Association, 
Student Cooperation Association, and the dairies. 
Pupils who are nervous are given a chance to rest at 


intervals during the day. The building of food and 
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health habits today will guide them into a richer, 
fuller life tomorrow. 


Throughout the last year of the elementary school, 
we are doing our utmost to assist the pupil in plan- 
ning his future educational program. If he has been 
in our system most of his school life, his abilities 
and weak points are well understood by this time. 
During this year, every opportunity possible is given 
him to learn more about the high school he will at- 
tend the next fall. A series of intervisitations give 
him an unusual chance to satisfy his curiosity and 
to have a real understanding of what a secondary 
school is like. A member of the high school guidance 
staff visits our seventh grades, brings outlines of the 
various courses offered, and talks to the seventh 
grade pupils about what they can do when they get 
to high school, answering any questions that may be 
asked. A thorough discussion of the whole matter 
continues after he leaves. Some day later on, an- 
other counselor from the high school with a group 
of freshmen, who, last year were in our seventh grade, 
comes in to talk to our boys and girls about the 
carefree side of high school life, about student gov- 
ernment as it is carried on there, about athletics, 
about high school organizations. This is a most in- 
formal time and quite a valuable one. Several class 
discussions follow with the seventh grade teacher 
continuing the line of thought introduced by the 
visitors. The child thinks seriously of what course 
he would like to take up in high school; many 
thoughtful discussions and conferences result. Prob- 
ably the day most looked forward to is the one where 
the seventh grade is the guest of the high school. 
Former schoolmates, now freshmen, act as hosts; and 
the elementary pupils spend the day getting some- 
what accustomed to the new life they will become a 
part of next year. Again this visit is closely fol- 
lowed when the pupils are back in their own school. 
With such cooperation between elementary and high 
schools, the gap usually found here is almost entirely 


avoided. 


In order that our parents may also have a chance 
to learn many things about high school before their 
children go there, the Parent Teacher Association in- 
vites a member or members of the high school fac- 
ulty, preferably the principal or head of the guid- 
ance department, to be with us at a spring meeting. 
Parents are asked to bring in questions and to make 
this a time for asking about any problem they do not 
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thoroughly understand. ‘This meeting of the P. T. A. 
is carefully planned. The superintendent is also in- 
vited. Parents in many of our outlying communities 
find the high schools too far away to visit as they 
have the elementary school. This gives them a chance 
to feel that the next four years of the child’s school 
life is but a continuation of his first seven and that 
elementary teachers and principal, the high school 
faculty, and the superintendent, all are an integral 
part of a system that has as its purpose the guiding 
and training of the child so that he will develop into 
a well rounded individual. 
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Both the Annandale and the Fairfax schools are 
carrying out the ideals and principles of the Re- 
vised Course of Study. The child is helped to find 
himself as a well-developed, responsible member of 
his group, whether in his school community, at home, 
or in his ever-widening outside surroundings. He is 
learning to understand his world as it broadens its 
horizons. He must become a satisfied participant in 
things about him to be helpful and successful. To 
direct or supply experiences which will bring about 
a realization of these conditions is the aim of the 
guidance program. 





The Guidance Program in Whitmell 
Farm-Life School 


School encompasses the entire school routine 

of the child. It may be compared to a giant 
octopus, the tentacles of which reach out and grasp 
the pupil in the pre-school clinic, clutch relentlessly 
through the years of academic training, and re- 
luctantly loosen imperceptibly in the relationships 
continued in the Alumni Association. The home and 
the entire school unite in a comprehensive program to 
realize the welfare of the individual child, to foster 
his evolving personality, to stimulate and inspire his 
contribution to a democratic society, 

This guidance is twofold in nature. The child 
through a humanizing teaching approach is assimi- 
lated into the varied program of a large consolidated 
school; his personality is shaped into conformity 
with his peculiar aptitudes and bents, strong qual- 
ities being reinforced and weaknesses culled. The 
educative process is continuous. 

The pre-school clinic has been an annual part of 
the guidance program for two years. This phase is 
concerned with the child’s environment, his physical 
equipment, his emotional temperament, and the at- 
titudes the home expresses toward education. 
Through this guidance the. parents’ outlook is broad- 
ened; competent medical advice is given the mother, 
and an idea of what the school expects from the home 
regarding the child’s environment and equipment is 
Inspiration and understanding nourish 


T: E guidance program in Whitmell Farm-Life 


implanted. 


MRS. F. C. BEVERLEY 
W hitmell 


the child from his root sources, the home and the 
school. The child is a delicate flower, placed in 
the sunlight—Plato defines education as “the turn- 
ing of the soul towards the light.” 

The procedure involved is as follows: 
weeks prior to the date of the clinic the teacher visits 
the homes, letters and a questionnaire are sent to 
the parents of children who will enter school for 
the first time the next fall. Inquiry is made as to 
how many will enter and the number who will need 
vaccination and immunization for diphtheria. A 
cordial invitation is extended the mothers to hear a 
pertinent health lecture by a child specialist. 

Fourth and fifth grade teachers cooperate by ask- 
ing the older children in their rooms to be hostesses 
to the entrants, overseeing them en route to school on 
the various busses and contributing to their happi- 
ness during the day. The guests in this way hap- 
pily adjust themselves to the school environment in 
the company of their friends. 

While the lecture holds the 
mothers, the first grade children engaged the visiting 
children in an Easter egg hunt. 

The home economics department serves lunch to 
the guests. Fourth and fifth grades contribute milk. 
Hot chocolate and wafers win the children’s hearts. 


Several 


attention of the 


The home economics girls attend the lecture. 
The faculty feels that the pre-school clinic is val- 
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uable in that school routine is introduced to the 
small child as a delightful activity. The background 
of the learning process is informal from his view- 
point; the break from home atmosphere is hardly 
perceptible. He enters school with his spirit attuned 
to happiness and his body in physical perfection. 
The Whitmell faculty is urged to know intimately 
the community homes; patrons are welcomed in the 
classroom. 

The octopus clutches an incoming fourth grade 
group from a one-room school every fall. Each 
child’s environmental, cultural, religious and so- 
ciological background is studied. His teacher in the 
one-room school summarizes her characterization of 
each pupil and gives this sketch to the Whitmell 
teacher. 

This humanizing teaching approach proceeds as 
follows: In the spring preceding entrance, the fourth 
grade teacher in the Whitmell School visits each 
home in the community. She expresses her interest 
in each individual child, forms friendly contacts 
with his family, and strives to awaken an interest in 
the pupil in his new school experience, Her gracious, 
sympathetic approach establishes a bond of kindly 
attitudes between home and school, pupil and teacher. 
On these visits she engages each child in informal 
conversation. The games he likes best, the subjects 
in which he excels, his attitudes toward school, com- 
rades, and teachers are covered. 

The pupils in the Whitmell fourth grade language 
class choose friends from the group and write letters 
vividly picturing their adventures in school. They 
describe their teacher, their activities and games, and 
merrily assure the strangers that they will enjoy at- 
tending school in Whitmell. 

These environmental evaluations of the fourth 
grade entrants provide basic insights in motivation. 
Through sympathetic teacher-pupil interaction of 
personality, instruction can be planned commensu- 
rate with the child’s mental capacity. The children 
are enabled more readily to adapt their patterns of 
living to the large community life in the consolidated 


school. 
On Orientation Day the octopus, guidance, 
achieves its most formidable advance. In this in- 


stance the entering seventh grades are the subjects. 
There are four feeder schools from which every fall 
a large first year high school group is derived. In 
the previous spring, a day is set on which these chil- 
dren and their teachers are invited to Whitmell 
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Farm-Life School for a day’s visit. Various busses 


operate at Whitmell’s expense. 

The carefully planned program in orientation 
gives the visitors a perspective of the entire high 
school community. In the auditorium a citizens’ 
council convenes, and problems projected by the Sev- 
enth Graders are discussed in the form of a panel. 
A representative from each feeder school participates 
in the panel; his questions are answered by high 
school students who formerly: were pupils in the 
feeder schools. An alumnus’s viewpoint, too, is ob- 
tained. 

The principal closes the session with a presenta- 
tion of Whitmell Customs. The Quill and Scroll 
Honor Society are the exponents of the “Ideals of 
Whitmell”; the National Honor Society protrays the 
“World Youth Movements”. 

Observation of class work in freshmen groups is 
enlightening to the visitors. A typical presentation of 
a general mathmatics lesson was as follows: 

“Geometry in Everyday Life” imposed an atmos- 
phere in class which aroused exuberant enthusiasm. 
The members were impellingly urged to consider the 
geometry of food containers, the geometry of furni- 
ture design, of clothing, of heating, of housing and 
lighting. Alert pupils and vital moments of study re- 
sulted. 

The class brought food containers of all shapes 
and sizes. The cornflake box was a parallelepiped; 
the oatmeal case was a cylinder; the brown sugar, 
a frustum of a cone; the candy box was triangular; 
the sage can was cubical; even the pepper shaker 
aroused geometric interest in its spherical dimensions. 
The class was interested to learn that the container 
influenced the buyer, advanced sales, and afforded 
employment to the buyer. 

A museum of geometric growths was arranged; 
this contained the conical carrot, the flattened sphere 
of a turnip, the kidney-shaped bean, the heart-shaped 
pear, and the peg-grained corn. 

The essentials in housing construction were noted. 
Rectangular doors, square rooms, pyramidal gables, 
arched entrances, and various forms of hardware 
about the home and school were observed. 

Appreciation of practical furniture design devel- 
oped; period furniture aroused comment. One boy 
amazedly remarked: 

“T slept last night on a rectangular mattress over 
conically coiled springs, held up by an H shaped 
stead, composed of cylindrical rods, ornamented by 
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spherical knobs and triangular bracings!” 

The concluding exercises included designing and 
making transits for out-of-door exercises, cutting lace 
paper doilies, making original crayon-pressed de- 
signs on simple household atricles, book ends for 
home use, accumulating and arranging for display 
numerous samples of dress material showing geomet- 
ric designs. 

Great pleasure and useful knowledge were gained 
through bringing raw and cooked foods to class; 
they were arranged in artistic and appetizing designs 
for later consumption. The boys, too, indulged their 
artistic inclinations in handling cabbage, turnips, 
potatoes and applies. One carved a lovely, inverted 
St. Patrick potato hat to be filled with green peas 
and garnished with a parsley feather. Another 
achieved a turnip basket filled with creamed potatoes. 
Exeperienced caterers might have eyed these results 
with envy. The class derived these values: Immense 
enjoyment, fun, spirit of camaraderie, cooperation, 
interest in associated ideas, habits of critical minded- 
ness, keen observation of everyday surroundings, and 
the development of an inquisitive attitude toward the 
“Geometry of Everyday Life.” 

The orientation group, following the observation 
of classes, were guests of the home economics depart- 
ment for a social hour. After this all lined up on 
the campus to watch an exciting ball game between 
the visiting Seventh Grades and the Whitmell Sev- 
enth Grade. 

Orientation Day is a focus of that multiplex co- 
operative endeavor which is high school. It is a lamp 
whose rays stream out over the whole integrated fab- 
ric of student endeavor. It is the strongest, most 
tenacious tentacle of the octopus. 

Evaluation of orientation consists of both pupil 
and teacher reactions. The following excerpts are 
taken from papers of a freshman class: 

“Orientation helped me get my classes straight”. 

“Tt encouraged me to come to High School”. 

“We enjoyed having guests. I liked getting up and 
telling them about the units we had studied. It was 
a review for me and the class”. 

“Tt was good training in manners”. 

Again we gain an insight into pupil appreciation 
from these quotations taken at random from spon- 
taneous accounts of the visit written in the Seventh 
Grade Language classes in the feeder schools: 

“My visit to Whitmell High School was an im- 
portant one, because it made me want to go to high 
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school more thar ever. High school is important be- 
cause you can get a job easier and a better job if 
you have finished high school”’. 


“I think Orientation Day is important because it 
gives you an idea of high school and an idea of how 
high school helps you in the future. This day made 
me like high school twice as much as I thought I 
would”. 

“Orientation Day gave me an idea of whai sub- 
jects I would like best. I believe I would like hor- 
economics best, because it teaches you how to sew, 
cook and do many other valuable things’. 

“T certainly enjoyed my visit to Whitmell School. 
Before I went I thought I would be satisfied to 
finish the Seventh Grade, but now I wouldn’t quit 
for anything. I know I will enjoy going to high 
school and hope I will graduate there some day”. 

Orientation Day often awakens a dormant desire 
for an education. We who build the sacred structure 
of a child’s life feel deeply its value. If a wise 
guidance can inspire him to yearn after knowledge, 
eagerly to desire to sense the discoveries of the 
modern world, trace understandingly the development 
of just ideas, and to inculcate in his attitudes a 
more exquisite feeling towards humanity, we, his 
teachers, have our reward beyond the value of coin. 
The teachers feel that a worthy portion of high school 
personnel is salvaged from teen age dropout through 
guidance. 

A week, called “Find Yourself Week’’, is devoted 
annually to the senior class. Guidance in the choice 
of vocations is stressed. The students express their 
preferences. Representatives who have won distinc- 
tion in these professions are invited to the school 
during the week to address the seniors. The cost of 
preparation, colleges that offer superior courses in a 
particular field, the scope of service, and financial 
returns are viewpoints treated in these counsels. 


The Whitmell Guidance Program reaches into 
alumni relationships. Every spring the Alumni As- 
sociation assembles for a festive occasion at the 
Country Club Inn. At this Senior-Alumni banquet, 
cognizance is taken of superior service rendered to 
society by Whitmell’s graduates. This spring a sta- 
tistical study of the various occupations of the three 
hundred ninety-three graduates was made; the sur- 
vey covered the years from 1918 through 1938. 


Quoting from the findings presented by Miss Erna 


(Continued on Page 265) 
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Outline of Guidance In Richmond 
Public Schools 
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A. Organization 
I. Central Guidance Committee. 
Membership. 


1. 


5 


a. 


b. 


Assistant Superintendent. 
Faculty representative from each of the 
junior high schools (counselor). 


. Faculty representative from each of the 


d. 


senior high schools (counselor). 
Trained counselor as chairman. 


Functions. 


(No authority was delegated to this 
committee. It functions as an advisory 
body making recommendations concern- 
ing guidance policies and practices. A 
careful consideration of guidance prac- 
tices and policies in other cities, as well 
as the situation in Richmond, is made 
before making recommendations. ) 


a. To survey guidance practices and pol- 


icies. 


. To make recommendations concerning 


guidance practices and policies for 


Richmond schools. 


Studies and recommendations were made 


for: 


a. 


. Guidance permeating all 


Richmond 
credit 
com- 


A class in guidance for 
teachers—69 teachers 
toward certificate renewal 
pleting the class. 


received 
upon 


phases of 
school activity—classroom, homeroom, 
out-of-class, library, records, counseling, 
etc. 


. Homeroom organizations and guidance 


programs. Homeroom programs in all 
schools, except one. Mimiographed ma- 


terials. 


. Cumulative records providing guidance 


data—a suggested form was presented 
after extensive study and revision. A 
modified form of the old card is in use 


in Jr. H.S. 


. Pupil report card providing guidance 


data—suggested forms were presented 


BESSIE M. MOTTLEY 
Thomas Jefferson High School, Richmond 


after extensive study. A modified form 
was prepared for Jr. H. S. 

Survey of pupil educational and voca- 
tional plans—data to be used as basis 
of beginning guidance program. 


g. An enlarged out-of-class activity pro- 


gram with ample time allotment in the 
daily schedule. (Much progress has 
been made in the Richmond schools. ) 


. Library materials for the guidance and 


counselor’s office. 

Guidance units in the Eighth-Grade So- 
cial Studies—ample materials in the 
classrooms for laboratory method of in- 
struction. Guidance 
pared and used in the new curriculum 
of Social Studies. 

Cooperation between the several school 
levels to make the transition from one 
school to another less difficult for the 
pupils. Much good has resulted from 
the cooperative efforts of teachers in the 


Units were pre- 


several schools. 


<. Classes for hand-minded child— 


0. 


. Counselor-pupil 


Little results as yet because suggested 
classes did not fit into traditional de- 
partments. 
Training teachers in service to teach 
guidance units and to do counseling. 
ratio in Richmond 


schools. 


. Continuation of opportunity for inter- 


ested teachers to arrange study groups 
with or without credit. 


Guidance committee in each school. 


II. Guidance workers in the junior and senior 


high schools. 


a 


Part time 


counselors in each Jr. High 


school. 


Part time counselor in John Marshall 
High School to work with maladjusted 


girls in the 9th grade. 
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3. Full-time counselor at Thomas Jefferson 
working with all groups. 
4. Guidance committees in each school. 


. Guidance Activities at Thomas Jefferson 
I. Group Guidance (other than homeroom pro- 


grams) (2 full weeks). 

1. The counselor spends two periods with 

each new group interpreting the offerings 
of the school and giving other basic in- 
formation necessary for wise choices of 
subjects and activities and for building 
right attitudes toward school work. 
The counselor spends an occasional pe- 
riod with classes or homeroom groups dis- 
cussing educational or vocational oppor- 
tunities and requirements. 

. Individual Counseling (other than homeroom 

teachers) (10 weeks). 

1. With each pupil new to the school to con- 
sider with him his present status, his 
future goal, and to make available all 
possible information pertinent to wise plan- 
ning. The 3 year plan is a record of this 
work done during the first term the pupils 
spend at T. J. The plan may be revised at 
a future conference whenever necessary. 
With maladjusted children, at request of 
teacher or child, to advise change of work, 
or better study habits, or change of attitude 
toward work. 

With interested pupils who wish to become 
better informed concerning educational! 
and vocational offerings and requirements. 
With pupils who wish to report their prog- 
ress in previously arranged plans or pro- 
grams. 

Pupils filling out application forms for 
schools or jobs, 

Young people, not in T. J. at present, who 
wish help or information concerming their 
plans—either in college or at work. 

7. Parents. 

. Assembling, interpreting and distributing ma- 

terials. 

1. Catalogues from schools and colleges. 

a. 28 Junior and Senior Colleges in Vir- 
ginia. 


b. Trade and vocational schools in Vir 
ginia. 

. 75 well-known colleges in other states. 

d. Trade and vocational schools in other 
states. 

+. School Guides for finishing and mili- 
tary school. 

Pamphlets and current articles on all pos- 

sible vocations of all levels. The most 

noteworthy series used at present are: 

a. Careers—Chicago Bureau of Research 
—(77 vocation;). 

. Commonwealth Vocational 
Monographs—(50 vocations). 

. Guidance Leaflets — Office of Ed., 
Washington, D. C.—(20 vocations). 

. Abstracts—National Occupational Con- 
ference—(20 vocations). 


Guidance 


C. Testing 


I. 
II. 
ITI. 


IV. 


Special Reading test for Y groups in English. 
Scholastic Aptitude test for college entrance. 
Individual Intelligence tests by request of 
teachers or pupil on special occasions. 

Special Aptitude tests in rare cases. 


D. Special Guidance Activities 
I, 


Guidance Week observed once each term. 

1. Exhibits of all guidance materials, pamph- 
lets, catalogues, etc. 
Special programs for pupils and teachers. 
Special attention and invitation to all new 
pupils. 


. Special Group Conference for pupils of com- 


. Special 


mon vocational interests led by successful 


leader of that vocation. 
teachers meetings — Guidance as 


theme. 


’, Loan system for school catalogues and bulle- 


tins. 


’. Suggested reading list for pupils interested in 


specific vocations or for those without a vo- 
cational interest. 


‘I. Survey of senior educational plans. 


. Special conferences with patron groups. 


. Teacher conferences for pupil adjustment just 


prior to pupil transfers at end of term. 
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New Progress Reports 


ends and should be based on the philosophy 

of the school. Reports and records are of use 
mainly as they contribute to better teaching and 
guidance. They may do a great deal of harm to a 
pupil and his life situation by discouraging him, by 
killing attitudes and measuring everything about 
him except the vital things in his life. In other 
words, the desirable report must measure growth, 
must be a guide to good teaching, must point the way 
to better teaching processes, and serve as a medium 
of pupil guidance. 

For the past several years the administrators and 
teachers of the Waynesboro public schools have been 
interested in revising and developing a better system 
of reports and records and have been working to that 
end. As we have made progress in curriculum de- 
velopment this need for a different system of reports 
has become more and more acute. 

Last summer several of us who attended the work 
shop of the Southern Association at Chapel Hill 
made a study of this problem. In September we 
formed committees composed of teachers from the 
first grade through the high school and went to work 
in earnest to develop a better system of reporting to 
parents. Research was done by studying other school 
reports, by reading books and articles from current 
magazines, by hearing reports from the Southern 
Study. Workshop Committee, and by investigating 
within the classroom methods of reporting progress. 

After considerable study and after many meetings 
and discussions we came to certain rather definite but 
tentative conclusions and based on these decisions 
drew up new forms for reporting to parents. 

We next brought the children into the picture. 
Teachers checked purposes and objectives with pu- 
pils and came to agreements concerning them. The 
students showed keen interest in these new types of 
reports and offered suggestions and criticisms. They 
worked out guide sheets in words understandable to 
the child further to clarify and explain the reports. 

Parents were then invited to group meetings to 
discuss these reports and to contribute their think- 
ing and wishes. Some three hundred interested par- 
ents met in small groups with several teachers, and 
in some cases a few pupils, in each group, studied 


R ents ana and reports are tools to bring about 


R. C. JENNINGS 
Supervising Principal, Waynesboro 


these reports, made suggestions, and became in- 
formed about much of our school program and what 
we were trying to do. Reports must be meaningful 
to parents as well as to the school and the greater 
agreement that can be attained between the objec- 
tives of the school and the objectives of the parents 
the better will be the situation from which the school 
must make its report. 

Following these discussions, each section in the 
system set up a revised report form. Then a general 
committee composed of representatives from each sec- 
tion met to determine ways of unifying the points 
which the reports had in common. As a result of this 
meeting, it was agreed that we should have three 
forms—one for the primary school, one for the ele- 
mentary school, and one for the high school. 

This report is built primarily on the idea of prog- 
ress rather than a static level of achievement and 
thus takes note of individual differences. It provides 
for a teacher and pupil evaluation of the individual’s 
progress according to his own ability and as com- 
pared with the group. 

No one is more able to record growth of a child 
than the person who knows the inside of the child. 
We assume that person to be the child himself. Then 
if this is true the child should have a definite part 
in the making of his report. The teacher’s part must 
take in a close checking with students self-evalua- 
tion and an evaluation of her own. In other words, 
there must be a distinctly cooperative report between 
pupil and teacher. This eliminates many misunder- 
standings, calls for many teacher-pupil conferences, 
and prevents many of the feelings of unfair grading 
which children passed on to parents under the old 
system of reports in which the child had no part. 

All reports must be made to develop or substantiate 
the things in which we believe. We believe in de- 
mocracy and have a democratic school set-up. There- 
fore, we have tried to work out a report card in 
keeping with democracy and to develop a well 
rounded personality. There must be cooperative 
sharing and planning and broad citizenship training 
as well as the development of certain skills. 

We recognize the fact that this new progress re- 
port is not perfect but we believe it is a step in the 
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right direction. It has no place in a formal subject it with personal conferences and letters whenever 
matter program, but does bear a definite relation to necessary. We plan to use it with care and hope to 
citizenship development in a democracy. We plan to improve it as we continue to work with it in light 
give this report four times a year, but to supplement of our philosophy and purposes. 


WAYNESBORO HIGH SCHOOL 
1939 - 1940 


Days Absent i cietitanctiesqierreeianesenewcne 

Inasmuch as the pupil is living in a democratic scciety, this report indicates his progress in sharing and 
planning, in recognizing authority and leadership, in recognizing the worth of the individual and in develop- 
ment according to his ability. Although countless factors are involved, we shall recognize only a few that 
we feel to be important. 


The five-point individual rating and a three-point group rating are used: 
Individual Rating: 1 and 2—below average progress. 3—average progress. 4 and 5—above average progress. 
Group Rating: 2—below average. 3—average. 4—above average. 


Own Ability Compared with Group Comments 














Getting along with others — 
Work methods _ 
Balance of interest ; 
Dependability : 
Constructive use of materials ‘of. study 


Self confidence 
Special skills: 



























































Pupil Evaluation: 








Getting along with others 
Work methods 7 

Balance of interest 

Dependability 

Constructive use of materials of study 
Self confidence 
Special skills: 






































Please sign and offer suggestions 


Parent Signature 


Eprror’s Note: The report form above is used in the high school department. The reports for the grades 
below the high school are similar in arrangement but differ in detail. 
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DEPARTMENT OF 
SECONDARY SCHOOL PRINCIPALS 


Conducted by L. F. ADDINGTON 
Principal, High School, Wise 








Guidance In Virginia High Schools 


RECENT study made by the writer of high 
Aes on the list of the Southern Associa- 
tion of Colleges and Secondary Schools, 
while not a report on all schools, should be a fair 


indication of what the schools as a whole in the 
State are doing relative to guidance. 


What is Guidance? 

There seems to be one school of thought that guid- 
ance is the educational program. “All education is 
guidance.” There is another trend of thought, ema- 
nating from some of the active high school principals 
who have been recently writing for the Phi Delta 
Kappa Magazine and other well known national 
magazines, that “guidance is a supplementary edu- 
cational service” designed to enable students to make 
more effective use of the school’s educational pro- 


? 


gram. 

It is important to get a clear-cut understanding of 
this “function” of education to know what it is, 
where it belongs, what it should do, else the compla- 
cent schoolman will be satisfied with what he has and 
pass the matter along by saying, “Oh, yes, guidance! 
Sure, sure, we have guidance. We have a school pro- 
gram, daily classes, co-curricular activities. Every- 
thing is guidance when it teaches boys and girls how 
to find the right road down through the future.”’ 

Now that is the lazy way to look at it. The trouble 
is that such a principal is not distinguishing between 
his training program and the guidance of pupils 
through that program. He would leave everything 
pretty much to chance. For instance, a school may 
stress club work. This principal would say that is a 
part of guidance. But club work is a training proc- 
ess. Getting timid pupils who will benefit by this 
training program into the proper club is an act of 
guidance. The complacent school people again will 
be content to leave it to chance because they believe 
that the training features of the school constitute 
guidance. 


L. F. ADDINGTON, 
Wise 


Of course, we must not forget that guidance does 
take place while the student is in the process of 
going through the training program; so will a few 
stalks of corn in new ground come to fruition with- 
out cultivation. 

Now, if the head of a school cannot see guidance 
as a supplementary educational service, having its 
roots in the school and ramifying into every activity 
and touching every pupil, he will most likely do 
nothing about it. He may see it as the tassel on an 
ear of corn, separate and apart from the ear, but 
none the less connected to it and very vital to its 


growth. 


Organization 

This survey shows that in Virginia there are a 
very few schools having any sort of organization for 
guidance. This leads one to believe that most school 
principals are satisfied to say that all education is 
guidance. A guidance organization with an active 
head brings this supplementary service out into the 
open and nails it down. Teachers in the school can 
then see something. They can say, “There it is. 
Now, what can we do to cooperate and help these 
pupils to get more out of their stay at our school, 
more in the way of being directed beyond the school ?” 

Teachers will then see that this supplementary 
service is designed to help pupils select courses, to 
help them to solve their own personal problems, to 
help them to adjust themselves to society, etc.; that 
it is a service due the intelligent as well as the dull 
student, the wealthy as well as the poor. Then will 
teachers begin to accumulate literature on guidance; 
they may come to see that some of the things regarding 
guidance are more important than the attempt being 
made to grind the pupils through the training mill. 
Pupils become conscious of this effort being made on 
the part of the teachers to assist them in making the 
sort of 


most of their opportunities. It becomes a 
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balm, oil on the cogs of friction, that sometimes de- 
velops between pupils and teachers. 

While it is well to have a counselor, one such per- 
son in a big school can do very little. If a counselor, 
who has had special training, can head a guidance 
organization, then his talent and training may serve 
others profitably. Besides, to keep a counselor for 
the sole purpose of doing guidance work seems a 
little like pitching guidance outside the entire school. 
It becomes a service detached instead of a service 
supplementary. 

Furthermore, other teachers in the school may be- 
come inclined to say, “Leave it to the counselor, 
that’s his job;”’ but with a proper organization, less 
experienced teachers and teachers not trained in the 
guidance service may go to the counselor for advice 
—a little guidance on guidance, if you please. 

Those schools in Virginia having guidance service 
have for the most part organized for it. At least 
32 per cent of the schools studied claim such organi- 
zations. Most of these schools attribute their start 
in guidance to the information found in the Tenta- 
tive Manual for Guidance in the Virginia Secondary 
Schools, published by the State Board of Education, 
and distributed by the State Department of Educa- 
tion. Here is a simple sketch of the organization 


plan. 





Director, committee chairman, 
principal, counselor, 











Committee 


librarian man worker 


(dean of boys) 


woman worker 
(dean of girls) 
| 


| Classroom teachers | 
| 











| Homeroom teachers 


| | 
i 
| PUPILS | 














Records 

Many Virginia schools are now installing cumula- 
tive records and hence will be able to keep a complete 
picture of the student’s stay at school. Without such 
records the school’s service to the student beyond 
high school would be hampered. 

It is quite true that the keeping of such records 
works a hardship on teachers. About the only way it 
can be done is through’ some systematic action of the 
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central guidance committee, else most records would 
be blank for everything save marks. 


Random Notes On The Study 

The picture as a whole reveals that little is 
being done through an organized guidance program, 
and some features of the programs operating show 
excessive weakness. Little is being done in the mat- 
ter of attempts at placing pupils in jobs after high 
school. Homeroom guidance is the strongest point. 
Testing programs, very vital to a good guidance pro- 
gram, are few, the trouble being lack of funds. 
Teachers complain that they are already too over- 
loaded with classes and co-curricular duties to think 
about guidance. 

In the matter of education guidance, that is, ad- 
vice on college entrance, high schools in Virginia 
stand fifth as a guiding factor. They should be first. 

To the question, Do you think your guidance pro- 
gram adequate? nearly all the principals answered, 
“Tt is not”. The smaller schools, although ranking 
lower in the matter of guidance, are better satisfied 
with what they have than are the larger schools. 
Whether it is because of the ease with which they 
are more quickly satisfied the writer could not de- 
termine. 


Recommendation 

I shall not attempt to give here lengthy recom- 
mendations because they would only confuse—as 
most educational literature does. But as I see it 
from this survey I would suggest that each princi- 
pal wanting to do more in the matter of guidance in 
his school first convince himself that he is not willing 
to pacify his mind by saying “Education is Guid- 
ance”, but try to see that guidance is a supplementary 
service designed to help the pupil get more out of 
the training program to which he is subjected and 
to which he may be subjected beyond the high 
school, and thus be practical instead of pedagogical. 

Thinking in that manner, the principal is ready for 
an organization which will of its own accord get the 
teachers to thinking about guidance. 

He should send for the Tentative Manual of Guid 
ance in Virginia Secondary Schools. He should be- 
gin with what he has, his teaching force, his library 
facilities. 

The table following may give some idea of the 
status of guidance in Virginia. Remember, however, 
that it is a mere sampling, but well distributed. 
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Summary Table of Recent Guidance Survey of the Virginia High Schools 
on the Southern Association of Colleges and Secondary 
Schools List. 





Private 
No. 


Schools 260 and less 
No. % 


250 up 
No. 





Number of schools included____ 


26 33 76 





Curricular guidance 69.9 


24 92.3 32 96.9 67 





Co-curricular programs 100.0 


26 100.0 33 100.0 76 





Occupational information 52.9 


16 61.5 ii. Ae 56 








Exploratory courses 33.3 


Wer CMe see Oe 








Testing programs 41.0 


38.4 16 48.4 








Counselors 33.3 


23.0 10 30.3 








Guidance committees 17.5 


34.6 13 39.3 








Homeroom guidance 100.0 


92.6 ia 93.9 








Group guidance 17.5 


ast eee 





Follow-up 88.8 


88.6 23 





Placement , 1.0 


5 





Adequate 52.9 





Guidance In Woodrow Wilson 


J unior High School 


HE success of any school program depends 
‘i upon the philosophy on which the program is 

based. It is essential that the whole faculty 
accept a common viewpoint, that the objectives of the 
program be understood by all, and that there be 
unanimity in the plans made for carrying out the 
activities of the program. 

In Woodrow Wilson Junior High School the fac- 
ulty believes that guidance is a function of the edu- 
cational program and is inherent in every phase of 
the work of the school. There are groups of educa- 
tors who have very different opinions concerning the 
place of guidance in the school. On the one hand 
are those who would compartmentalize all guidance 
activities under the supervision of experts—guid- 
ance counselors. On the other hand are those who 
feel that every member of the faculty has a part in 
the guidance program and that the program is ade- 
quate only when all the work of the school contrib- 
utes to it. We accept the latter viewpoint. 

We believe, also, that educational, vocational, so- 
cial, recreational, health, civic, and moral guidance 
are interrelated and interdependent. We do not think 
we can say that a certain activity has guidance value 


only in the educational realm, for instance. A child’s 


PENCIE FULTON, Principal 
Woodrow Wilson Junior High School, Danville 


nature is too comple: for us to be able to solve the 
problem so simply. Therefore, no attempt is made to 
break up the school program into activities which 
contribute to special phases of guidance. 

We accept as fundamental the idea of guidance as 
a cooperative activity of administrators, supervisors, 
and teachers. We go further than this and believe 
it should be a cooperative activity of administrators, 
supervisors, teachers, pupils, and parents. It should 
not be something we do to pupils. They should have 
an active part in the program themselves. Likewise, 
we feel that we must secure the cooperation of par- 
ents, for while we agree that the home has lost some 
of its former prestige as a guidance agency we real- 
ize it still has great influence and that parents, con- 
trary to the opinions we sometimes hear expressed, are 
still interested in the welfare of their children. 

We feel, also, that each pupil should be given the 
assistance he needs as an individual when he needs 
it, and that the assistance should be given in such a 
way that he will become increasingly able to solve 
his own problems. If we do not think of each pupil 
as an individual, if we do not respect his personality, 
if we do not help him become independent of out- 
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side control, we should not flatter ourselves by think- 
ing we have a guidance program. 

Accepting this philosophy, we expect all adminis- 
trative and supervisory procedures and every school 
activity to contribute to the guidance program. The 
scheduling of classes, individual pupil schedules, re- 
quired and elective courses, homogeneous grouping 
of pupils, the testing and marking system, the keep- 
ing of records, sanitary conditions of the school, dis- 
ciplinary practices, and a democratic organization in 
which administrators, teachers, and pupils have a 
part—all these have their guidance values. 

First among the agencies through which guidance 
is given in Woodrow Wilson Junior High School 
should be mentioned the homeroom. A homeroom, 
properly administered, has greater possibilities for 
guidance than does any other school agency. In the 
homeroom the teacher has an opportunity to know the 
pupil as an individual, and such knowledge is es- 
sential to a successful guidance program. It is in 
the homeroom that school policies and the school 
program become understood by all the pupils. It is 
in the homeroom that pupils live in a genuine social 
situation and learn cooperation and democratic prac- 
tices. Leadership is developed and the perhaps more 
difficult art of fellowship is learned. Among the 
many desirable outcomes of the homeroom organiza- 
tion may be listed the development of initiative, re- 
sourcefulness, desirable attitudes, school spirit and 
loyalty, habits of obedience and self-control, and in- 
dividual and group ideals. 

Pupils coming from the elementary schools are 
kept, as far as possible, in the groups to which they 
formerly belonged. A group continues with the 
same homeroom teacher, unless there is some real 
necessity for change, throughout the three years they 
remain in the school. We feel that this makes ad- 
justment easier for the pupil. He has a school home. 
His homeroom teacher is his friend and adviser. 
The homeroom teacher keeps the records of the group, 
advises concerning choice of courses, check$ on at- 
tendance, keeps in touch with the homes, and in 
general should know more about the pupils than does 
anyone else in the school. 

The assembly is another agency upon which we 
depend for guidance. The assembly committee is 
made up of pupils and teachers. Most of the pro- 
grams are given by the pupils of the school and are 
presented by individuals or groups taken from 
classes, clubs, homerooms, or combinations of these 
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groups. Outside speakers or groups are invited to 
appear at intervals. Our intention is to secure par- 
ticipation by as many different pupils as possible 
rather than to have finished performances given by 
the talented few. The guidance value of such pro- 
grams in personality development, their educational 
and recreational values, the provision for building 
up school morale, and the discovery and develop- 
ment of latent talent are among the results we claim 
for assembly programs. 

Similar values are secured in clubs. Teacher- 
sponsored clubs are elected by all pupils who wish 
to participate with the exception of the 7A group. 
7A pupils are kept together in a homeroom club or- 
ganization in order that they may be taught parlia- 
mentary procedure, have an opportunity to learn more 
about the school organization and policies, and in 
general become better adjusted to the life of the 
school, 


Clubs meet once a week during school hours. Thev 
are organized with pupil officers, the teachers staying 
as much in the background as the pupils will per- 
mit. Copies of club minutes are filed in the princi- 
pal’s office. These minutes give a picture of the 
guidance value of the activities of the clubs. 


Special mention should be made of the Press Club 
which publishes the school paper. 


There is no organized student government in 
Woodrow Wilson Junior High School, but student 
participation in school management is encouraged. 
The homeroom presidents meet with the principal to 
formulate policies and to take back to the homerooms 
plans for discussion. The Boy Patrol renders an 
important service to the school. Patrolmen are elected 
by the homerooms. They are assigned definite duties 
in the school and on the grounds. A high standard 
of conduct is required of patrolmen, and we feel 
their influence is good. The guidance value for the 
members themselves is evident. 

Another means by which guidance is given is 
through school parties. The value of participation 
in such affairs is recognized and pupils are encour- 
aged to plan and carry out simple social activities. 
Pupil committees plan with teachers for the parties, 
and responsibility for their success is placed directly 
upon the pupils. 

Some mention should be made of guidance in the 
classroom. The unreliability of teachers’ marks has 


(Continued on Page 266) 
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Virginia Education Association 


Official Tour for 1940 


Attending the N.E.A. Convention, Milwaukee, Wis., June 30-July 4, 1940 


The 1940 Virginia Education Association Tour has been planned to em- 
brace America’s greatest natural wonders—Yellowstone National Park, 
Bryce Canyon Park, Zion National Park, the Grand Canyon, Cedar Breaks 
National Monument, Kaibab National Forest, Great Salt Lake, and others. 
In all, we shall visit five of our country’s great National Parks. 

There will be much of interest for teachers and their friends in Mil- 
waukee, the Convention City, for, beside the varied N.E.A. program, the 
city itself has much to offer the visitor. 

The all-expense costs shown below cover every item of necessary ex- 
pense, including First Class railroad and Pullman fares, hotels, sightseeing 
and motor tours, transfers, and tips. All meals are included except while in 
Milwaukee attending the Convention. Special, Standard, air-conditioned 
Pullman cars will be provided. The costs as shown include First Class 
railroad tickets, allowing full run of the fine trains being used. The Tour 
will consume twenty-one days. 


ALL-EXPENSE COSTS 


Twoina One in an 
FROM Lower—each Upper 
Norfolk $301.40 


Richmond ‘ 300.00 
Petersburg < 300.00 
Farmville ° 297.25 
Lynehburg ........... ’ 294.50 
Ir ae d 292.10 
Radford ; 289.70 
Bristol ‘ 289.70 
Bluefield 286.00 
Rates from other points furnished on request 


DETAILED ITINERARY 


. All points in Virginia Sat. June 29 
The party will be served dinner in the dining car. 

. Cincinnati, Ohio N&W Ry. 7:45 am Sun. June 30 

. Chicago, Ill. Penna. R.R. 3:30 pm Sun. June 30 

. Chicago, Ill. C.M.St.P.&P. 3:45 pm Sun. June 30 

. Milwaukee, Wis. C.M.St.P.&P. 5:05 pm Sun. June 30 


On arrival in Milwaukee we shall go directly to Hotel Plankinton, our home 
while in Milwaukee and one of the City’s fine hotels. Rooms with twin beds 
and bath, two to a room will be provided. The National Education Association 
will be in session from June 30 to July 4. There are many things of interest 
to be enjoyed in and around Milwaukee. 

. Milwaukee, Wis. C.M.St.P.&P. 8:30 am Fri. July 5 
. Chicago, Ill. C.M.St.P.&P. 10:00 am Fri. July 5 
. Chicago, III. C.&N.W. 11:35 am Fri. July 5 
. West Yellowstone, Mont. Un. Pac. 7:30 am Sun. July 7 

Here we leave our Special Pullman Cars to enter famed Yellowstone Na- 

tional Park—Nature’s Curiosity Shop—with its lofty peaks, forests living and 


fossil, wild flowers in profusion, canyons and amazing geysers, buffalo, moose, 
and bears. At night you may sit around a camp fire and enjoy a songfest, or 
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dance to the music of an orchestra in the hotel. Our nights in Yellowstone 
will be spent at Grand Canyon Hotel and Old Faithful Inn. During our stay 
in Yellowstone we shall visit Fountain Paint Pot, Excelsior Geyser, Thumb 
Paint Pots, Dunraven Pass, Old Faithful, Roosevelt Lodge, Norris Basin, Yel- 
lowstone Lake, Grand Canyon, Great Falls—twice the height of Niagara— 
Buffalo Corral, Mammoth Hot Springs, and other scenic wonders. 


. West Yellowstone, Mont. Un. Pac. 1:00 pm Tues. July 9 
. Lund, Utah Un. Pac. 6:44 am Wed. July 10 
. Lund, Utah Un. Pac. Bus 7:00 am Wed. July 10 
. Cedar City, Utah Un. Pac. Bus 8:00 am Wed. July 10 


On arrival at Cedar City we shall have breakfast at El Escalante Hotel, 
leaving Cedar City at 9:30 a.m. to begin our tour through Cedar Breaks Na- 
tional Monument, Bryce Canyon National Park, Kaibab Forest, Grand Canyon 
National Park, Mt. Carmel Highway, and Zion National Park. Leaving Cedar 
City we shall divide into groups and be assigned to a bus with a guide from the 
University of Utah who will be with us throughout the six-day tour of the 
parks. 

It will be impossible here to attempt to describe the sculptured walls of 
Bryce, the weird statuary- masterpieces of erosion, great natural bridges, Grand 
Canyon—“The Divine Abyss’, the scenic thrills that can be found nowhere else 
on earth but here. The nights will be spent at Zion, Bryce and Grand Canyon 
Lodges, where either campfires or dancing may be enjoyed in the evening. Well 
kept swimming pools may be enjoyed. Many seasoned travelers have agreed 
that in these National Parks may be seen the most intensely interesting scenic 
wonders to be found in America, and no more colorful scenery will be found 
anywhere. 


. Cedar City, Utah Un. Pac. Bus 10:30 pm Mon. July 15 
. Salt Lake City, Utah Un. Pac. 6:25 am Tues. July 16 


After breakfast at Hotel Utah we shall leave in chartered motor busses for 
a complete tour of Salt Lake City. We shall visit the Marmon Temple, Tab- 
ernacle, Brigham Young’s homes, State Capitol, University, Fort Douglas, the 
famous Wasatch Drive, and a portion of the Old Marmon Trail, returning in 
time for the noon organ recital in the Tabernacle. We shall have luncheon at 
Hotel Utah. 

In the afternoon we shall drive to Great Salt Lake—the “Dead Sea” of 
America. A stop will be made at Saltair Beach and you should take your bathing 
suit along for a swim in the buoyant waters of Great Salt Lake where you cannot 
sink. 

On this circle tour we pass copper mills and smelters, salt refineries and 
salt fields, and returning to the city we cross over the Jordan River. 


. Salt Lake City, Utah D.&R.G.W. 9:35 pm Tues. July 16 


On our trip from Salt Lake City to Pueblo, Colo., we shall pass through the 
spectacular Rocky Mountains aboard the “Scenic Limited” crack train of the 
Denver & Rio Grande Western Railroad, known as “The Scenic Line of the 
World”. Our train passes through Price River Canyon and The Royal Gorge 
where a stop is made at a point where the walls of the chasm are only thirty feet 
apart to allow us to alight and glimpse this wonder spot and examine The 
oe Bridge. The World’s Highest Bridge is 1,053 feet above the railroad 
tracks. 


Ar. Pueblo, Colo. D.&R.G.W. 4:10 pm Wed. July 17 


A two-hour stop in Pueblo will allow time for a stroll in this interesting 
city. Pueblo has an elevation of 4,668 feet. 


Lv. Pueblo, Colo. - Mo. Pac. 6:10 pm Wed. July 17 
Returning by Kansas City, St. Louis, and Cincinnati. 
Ar. All points in Virginia Fri. July 19 
RESERVATIONS. Pullman reservations will be assigned in order of application. 
No deposit is required, but payment in full should be received by June 10. In 
the event it becomes necessary for a member of the party to withdraw for any 
reason, refund in full will be made. 

Hotel and Pullman reservations have been made for 80 persons and it will 
be necessary to limit the size of the party to this number. We cannot urge too 
strongly that teachers and their friends make early reservations for this unusual 
tour. 

For further information and complete itinerary, write Francis S. Chase, 


401 North Ninth Street, Richmond, Virginia. 
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Guidance In Fairfax’|High School 


LL high schools in Fairfax County have been 
Aisi guidance conscious and the true 

guidance philosophy has been slowly but 
surely permeating the entire school system in both 
the elementary and the high schools. 

However, since 1933 great emphasis has been 
placed upon the educational and vocational phase 
of guidance and every opportunity has been used for 
making occupational information available to all 
pupils in all the high schools. This has been done 
through the offering of courses in occupations and 
vocational problems; through the correlation of oc- 
cupational information in all the subject fields of in- 
struction; through outside contacts such as inter- 
views, field trips, and through various vocational 
club activities. 

Much has been accomplished in bridging the gap 
between the elementary and the high schools by the 
arrangement of an intervistitation program carried 
on between the high school and the elementary 
schools which feed that particular high school. Early 
in the second semester the principal or the director 
of guidance, with a committee from the freshmen 
class, visits the seventh grade classes in the ele- 
mentary school for the purpose of explaining the 
offering of the high school. Shortly thereafter the 
principal and the seventh grade class from the ele- 
mentary school spend a full day in the high school 
at which time the seventh grade pupils participate 
with the freshmen in their day’s schedule. This 
procedure has encouraged more cooperation and 
friendliness between the school units and has almost 
entirely eliminated that period of maladjustment 
which so often happened to freshmen during their 
first six weeks’ period in high school. 

In all the high schools great emphasis is placed 
upon individual and group counseling by the home- 
room teachers and through club activities. 

All this has been true of Fairfax High School 
since its beginning in 1935-36. However, since the 
prime purpose of this discourse is to discuss guidance 
in Fairfax High School at the present time I am 
eager to say that during this session we are attempt- 
ing to emphasize guidance in its broadest meaning. 
Besides providing for the educational and vocational 
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we are offering more adequate social, moral, and 
health guidance. 

Three members of the faculty—the assistant prin- 
cipal, the coordinator of freshmen, and the director 
of guidance constitute a Guidance Council, who, 
with the cooperation of all members of the faculty, 
have set up three definite objectives, all of which 
contribute toward a careful analysis and study of 
each individual pupil. 

Many factors and techniques contribute toward 
such a study. First, both individual and group coun- 
seling is stressed. Each homeroom teacher is re- 
sponsible for counseling each pupil in his or her 
homeroom. Whenever necessary, special counsel is 
given by the principal, the director of guidance, or 
some other member of the Guidance Council. 

Special attention is being given to the personality 
development of each pupil. The California Per- 
sonality Test was administered to each pupil in the 
school. The results of this test have revealed some 
very interesting facts pertaining to the self- 
adjustment and the social adjustment of the pupil 
in his home, community, and school environment. 
This information is serving as an invaluable aid in 
studying and guiding all pupils. Although provision 
is not made for an elaborate formal testing program, 
in addition to the personality test, two general in- 
telligence tests and two achievement tests will be 
administered during the current session. 

Realizing that in order to study the whole child it 
is necessary to become more familiar with his home 
environment and to enlist the cooperation of the 
parents, we are carrying on a program of home 
visitation. As far as it is humanly possible all 
homeroom teachers will try to visit the homes of their 
pupils at least once during the session. 

Whenever a teacher reports that there is need for 
an immediate’ home visitation, the members of the 
Guidance Council provide for such visitation and 
for whatever follow-up procedure is deemed nec- 
essary in order to meet the needs of the pupil and 
provide for his better adjustment in the school. 

In our third objective we go a step further in un- 
dertaking a thorough study of the entire school 
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community in regard to the environmental influences 
that affect the physical, recreational, socio-economic, 
religious, and moral development of the pupils who 
live in each respective community. 

Since we are the largest consolidated unit in the 
county with an enrolment of 781 representing 13 
different communities, such a study will approach a 
county-wide survey requiring hours of detailed work. 

We recognize the magnitude of this undertaking 
but we feel the real necessity of it in order to guide 
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our boys and girls with any degree of success and 
in order to evaluate the offering of Fairfax High 
School in curricula—including all guidance services 
—in terms of meeting the needs of all the pupils we 
must first investigate sufficiently to determine those 
needs. 

We must help our boys and girls to live. They 
have a right to realize their fair share of personal 
happiness, social usefulness, and vocational success 
in Fairfax County and elsewhere. 





Guidance In Ap pomattox 


County Schools 


VERYONE who has kept pace with the prog- 

ress of education in our nation for the past 

few years knows that a great deal has been said 
and done with reference to vocational guidance in 
our schools. But now the educational world is be- 
ginning to bestir itself and ask, Is this enough? 
While this matter of vocational guidance is ex- 
tremely important, and not for a moment would one 
disparage or underestimate its value, the answer to 
the question is obviously, No. 

Guidance toward the choice of a vocation seems, 
in the new light of things, only one phase or angle 
of the situation, while the whole situation should and 
must be considered. Our schools have not neglected 
this matter, as we have just recently conducted a 
survey after many private conferences, have had the 
results printed and put in the hands of each teacher, 
and have on foot definite plans for placing informa- 
tion in the hands of each pupil. 

The new concept of guidance is, to my mind, the 
most sweeping, inclusive, comprehensive thing in the 
field of education at the present moment. Its.range 
is as wide as the whole life of the child, in school, on 
the playground, on the street, during school life, and 
after school days are over. We feel that our county 
is waking up to these facts. At any rate, a few of 
our teachers are following this new trend with some 
experiments which may appear radical in the eyes 
of others. I shall attempt to recount in this paper 
some of these experiments and their apparent results 
so far. 

It has often been said that a child’s training 
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should begin with his great-grandparents. Doubtless 
this is true, but it would be rather a difficult under- 
taking for those of us who are working with the 
present generation. We are, however, trying as 
nearly as possible to begin at the beginning. With 
this idea in mind, a pre-school child movement was 
inaugurated in our county more than a year ago by 
our primary teachers and their supervisor. The 
teachers, of course, work in close cooperation with 
the mothers as a sort of mutual benefit society, so 
to speak. 

The mothers organize themselves into clubs in 
which they study the needs of the pre-school child 
and try to meet them from the home angle. For sev- 
eral months preceding the child’s entrance into 
school, the mother teaches him to hang up his own 
wraps, wash his own face and hands, and to care 
for himself in the matter of personal health habits. 
She develops in him the habit of taking a nap at a 
certain time of the day while perhaps she reads him 
a fascinating story. Through this reading to him as 
he is lying down, the mother is building a back- 
ground for reading through the child’s everyday ex- 
perience. 

The “pre-schoolers” are invited, in fact they are 
urged, to visit the school which they will attend and 
spend a whole day whenever they like in order that 
they may become accustomed to the school atmos- 
phere and become acquainted with the teacher. The 
teacher in turn visits the homes and tries to cultivate 
the acquaintance of the children, and incidentally to 
study the homes. 
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Apparently, this experiment has been of great 
value and has been a partial success, Many of our 
children come to school now having had their health 
check-up, having learned to play with others, fa- 
miliar with the teacher and pupils, and ready to as- 
sume their share of responsibility in the primary 
school community. In short, the child is practically 
acclimated when he enters school. 

New forms of guidance are being put into opera- 
tion in our elementary and intermediate grades as 
well as in the primary grades. The teacher is be- 
coming more and more a guide and less and less a 
dictator. Pupil groups are being encouraged to as- 
sume more responsibility. For example, in one school 
in our county a group of older pupils is sponsoring 
a group of younger ones in an effort to have all 
physical defects corrected and to reach at least the 
minimum five-point standard. Through this move- 
ment the link between the home and the school is 
strengthened, as each group has a grade mother who 
supervises the work, visits the room, and is really 
responsible for seeing that the corrections are made. 
In all these activities, be it noted, the teacher acts 
only in an advisory capacity. 

In connection with the new forms of guidance 
which tend so much to widen its scope, the teachers 
are trying to stress and intensify the importance of 
character education. Appomattox County report 
cards have a personality side on which the progress 
of the pupils is indicated along such lines as de- 
pendability, courtesy, cooperation, and _ initiative. 
The importance of development along these lines is 
emphasized from time to time by each teacher and 
more value is attached to this side of the report than 
the side devoted to subject matter achievement. We 
are aware, of course, that character cannot be legis- 
lated, but its worth can be stressed and the teacher 
can suggest and guide in all matters pertaining to 
character and pupil personality. 

This matter of personality development leads me 
into the question of guidance in the high schools of 
our county where character training seems to loom 
larger than anything else on the school horizon at 
the present moment. 

In Appomattox High School the principal ap- 
pointed from the faculty last year a number of stand- 
ing committees for the purpose of enriching high 
school life. Among them was a Committee on Grad- 
uaticn and Promotion whose business it should: be to 
keep in touch with all seniors and underclassmen 
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who should need aid along any line, and to enlist 
the cooperation of all faculty members in pursuing 
whatever plan might be agreed upon, and finally to 
pass upon the fitness of each individual senior as to 
attainment in 


development as well as 


It might be said here that the adminis- 


personal 
scholastics. 
trative board is and has been at all times cognizant 
of the procedures of the committee and in hearty) 
cooperation with them. 

Last year the work of this committee was confined 
almost altogether to seniors, as the idea was just 
getting under way and everything had to be under- 
taken very cautiously. Even though very little was 
accomplished outside the senior class, the superin- 
tendent did meet the members of the junior class and 
explained to them the purpose of the committee and 
endorsed its plans in order that the pupils might not 
enter the senior class unprepared and uninformed. 

This committee has been very active this school 
year, and I shall endeavor to explain its work briefly, 
as it shows rather definitely what is being done in 
the matter of the new, more comprehensive guidance. 


If any pupil in 


The method followed is this: 
high school manifests in any way his need for guid- 


ance or help, whether along the line of his classwork, 
or in the matter of honesty, consideration for others, 
or the ability to make the right decision, that pupil’s 
name is turned over to this committee along with an 
explanatory note from each teacher who has any 
contact with him. The pupil is then requested to 
meet the committee in a private conference where 
each member talks to him in a frank, friendly 
fashion, always attempting to appeal to the best that 
is in him. After this has been done, the pupil is 
given a chance to state his own case freely and to 
ask any question or make any suggestion he likes. 
Eventually a mutual agreement is reached in which 
the pupil and the committee members, three in num- 
ber, have set up certain standards for that individual 
pupil to meet. These standards may deal principally 
with scholastic requirements (possibly by making 
some substitution) or with attaining a definite stand- 
ard of character, or with making up whatever de- 
ficiency the pupil may have evidenced. I may add 
here that in several instances the parents have been 
called in to attend these conferences and have proved 
most helpful and cooperative. 

After the pupil understands what is expected of 
him, he is given the opportunity to prove himself. He 
is invited to interivew at any time any member of 
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the committee or any other faculty member for guid- 
ince or help, and is also asked to report at stated 
times to the committee. Each teacher is asked to send 
in at frequent intervals a report of his progress. 
This committee has met quite a number of pupils 
from freshmen to seniors during the school year and 
has endeavored to impress each one with the possi- 
bilities of power and worth within himself for the 
making of a well-rounded life and to show him why 
his promotion, and even his graduation, should de- 
pend more on these things than on his accumulations 
In most cases the pupils seem to 
have been reached. They are given time, as I 
should have mentioned before, to think the proposi- 
tions over and to make their own decisions as to what 
they will do. They are thrown entirely on their 
own resources. Realizing this seems to have caused 
the majority to think seriously and to make the 
The cases now under observation 


from textbooks. 


right decision. 
seem to be making favorable progress. 

In order to meet the needs of this varied group, 
new classes have been introduced where many may 
find what they like and what catches their interest. 
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For instance, there are a few senior boys in agri- 
culture who are conducting a class in shop work for 
certain boys in the upper elementary grades who 
seemed “unadjusted” or maladjusted. Classes in 
drama, sociology, and creative work in English have 
been made a part of the regular curriculum and have 
proved quite popular. Discouraged pupils seem to 
feel that there is hope for them. In fact, several 
pupils who had definitely dropped out of school more 
than a year ago have returned and are applying for 
graduation after having agreed to meet the require- 
ments of the committee on graduation and promo- 
tion. 

The proceedings which I have mentioned briefly 
seem to be producing a definite effect upon our stu- 
dent body at Appomattox by way of improving their 
attitudes and their outlook on life, of raising their 
ideals, and of improving the morale of the entire 
school. 

Our county is making, to be sure, its maiden voy- 
age upon the almost untried sea of the new, all- 
embracing, “wide-range” guidance, and we can only 
look forward hopefully to a safe landing. 





Guidance In Physical Education 


N the activities of physical education in games, 

sports, athletic contests, and dancing leaders have 

an opportunity to observe children making natu- 
ral responses. There is an absence of restraint on 
the playground which is seldom found even in the 
most modern classroom. Space and movement tend 
to remove suppression and eliminate inhibition. The 
street urchin curses, the sissy whines, the bully picks 
on the little fellows, and the courageous little fellows 
stand up manfully for their rights. None of these re- 
sponses is so likely to occur in the classroom. Even 
though the program and teaching methods are mod- 
ern and freedom is permitted, there is something re- 
straining about the four walls of a house, something 
inhibiting, too, about the necessity for walking 
rather than running, for speaking in low tones rather 
than shouting, for limiting one’s movement to hands 
and lips and eyes and being unable to use the big mus- 
cles of the limbs and body. So, teachers, if you want 
to know your children, go to the playgrounds with 
them, take them to the woods, treat them to. vour 
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company on a hike or a picnic. You will soon dis- 
cover those who are aggressive, teeming with initia- 
tive and enthusiasm, but lacking in thoughtfulness 
for others, in generosity, and in kindness. You will 
find the child who seeks attention and the one who 
shrinks from it. You will find all the personality 
traits listed in the books and some which will baffle 
you to name. And what can you do about it ? 

Johnny who is fragile and under weight is al- 
ways surplus cargo on a softball team but with 
sturdy Jim as basic support he is a frequent victor 
in a game like Bronchos. He enjoys the feeling of 
success and works harder to achieve the skill neces- 
sary to win it in other games. Achievement, even 
though it be below the level of the other boys, brings 
a sparkle to his eyes, assurance to his manner, and 
encouragement and respect from his fellows. 

Pete, the “cussing” little hothead whose parents 
work all day and leave him to the streets, is over- 
age and undersize. The big boys pick on him and 
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his only defenses are a show of temper and vainly 
battling fists. But he can play baseball! In base- 
ball he can meet the boys of his own age on equal 
grounds. Here, too, he learns that he must control 
his temper and his tongue or be sent to the bench. 
And he wants to play baseball, so he strives to con- 
duct himself as a gentleman should. 

J. B. Nash says that the activities of the physical 
education program offer one of the greatest oppor- 
tunities of all education for the development of char- 
acter and wholesome personality. Whether the stand- 
ards of conduct are set by the institution, the foot- 
ball coach, the teacher, the captain, or democratically 
by the members of the group they will be maintained 
if they are the price of participation because the child 
wants to play. “Physical education activities are 
close to the ‘wants’ of the child.” They give expres- 
sion to one of the fundamental needs of the human 
organism—the need for movement—the activity 
drive. The child’s desire to participate can be a 
useful lever for the wise teacher. 

Most games are group activities. All group activi- 
ties provide social situations and the absence or 
presence of group approval is an important factor 
in any social situation. If Mary’s curls and the 
spotless sanctity of her new dress are more important 
to her than doing her utmost to win the relay race, 
her team’s disapproval soon will be demonstrated. 
It is probable that Mary will save her next new dress 
for a grander occasion and abandon her curly halo 
to the mercies of the wind while she runs her best 
for self and team. 

The little girls are suspicious of Sarah Ann who 
has recently come from New York. Her clothes are 
different and her shyness is interpreted as superiority 
and unfriendliness. When she runs and jumps and 
squeals and ‘outstays all of the others in a game of 
dodge ball she wins their approval, their admiration, 
and their friendship. 

It may be smart in football to throw sand in an 
opponent’s eyes, to tackle for the runner’s bad knee, 
or these things may be taboo, The standards of con- 
duct will be determined by the leadership. The par- 
ticipants will do what they must do to play the game, 
for surely to the child, to the youth, to the young 
adult “the game’s the thing.” To the wiser eyes of 
maturity the game is an opportunity for observation, 
for prevention, for correction, and sometimes for cure. 

The playground provides an excellent laboratory 


for guidance through activities. If the games are se- 
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lected on the basis of the needs, abilities, and interest 
of the children and if they are wisely conducted, 
fragile Johnny will get bodily development in his 
play and a chance to inflate his ego through success 
in competition. Battling Pete will learn the value 
and necessity.of cooperation and will experience the 
pleasure of pulling with a group in a common cause. 
Prissy Mary with her dainty attire will set a standard 
in dress for the other children but will learn from 
them that clothes are most appropriate and com- 
fortable when one can forget them. Bashful Sarah 
Ann can cease to wonder whether or not she is mak- 
ing friends when she joins with a group in which she 
is one of many striving for the same objective. All 
games do not offer similar opportunities for these 
types of development. In some sports attention tends 
to be centered on the unskilled player to the en- 
hancement of his self-consciousness. In soccer there 
is a constant shift of play from one participant to 
another so that attention is seldom focused on one 
player and the feeling of individual success or fail- 
ure is but momentary; in softball the eyes of the 
world seem to be upon the unskilled batter as he 
futilely swings at an invisible ball. In softball the 
dub usually remains a dub unless he plays with per- 
sons as unskilled or as inexperienced as he; in games 
like soccer, dodge ball and boundary ball the dub 
may gradually achieve a position of equality with 
the other children. Even such simple games as Cat 
and Rat and Brownies and Fairies provide a contrast 
in the centering of attention upon the individual. 
Prisoner’s Base sets a premium upon daring and ag- 
gressiveness but penalizes foolhardiness; Ring Call 
Ball requires alertness and a fair distribution of op- 
portunity; Crossing the Brook demands an orderly 
taking of turns; Follow the Leader calls for imagi- 
nation and originality. In selecting the playground 
activity the teacher must know and meet the needs 
of her children; the activity must be within the range 
of but must challenge the children’s abilities; and 
the activity must be one which the children enjoy 
and in which they are interested, (Note: The games 
mentioned above are described in Physical Education 
for Elementary Grades by Neilson and Van Hagen.) 


No game in and of itself can teach sportsmanship, 
morality, or good citizenship, but all well-selected 
games provide social situations with strong natural 
motivation in which these attributes can be developed 
through proper guidance. 
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A Plan of Guidance for the 


Classroom Teacher 


T a recent meeting of high school principals, 
A the writer had the opportunity of listening 

to a discussion relative to a program of guid- 
ance in the high schools, its place, and its organi- 
zation. Two plans were suggested. One provided 
for a special guidance director, and the other pro- 
posed to place the program in the hands of the 
classroom teachers and to hold them responsible for 
this important matter. Much was said in favor of 
both plans. 

During the discussion, it appeared that there was 
a wide difference of opinion as to what constitutes 
the guidance program, and the discussion seemed to 
center around the all-important question, What 
should the high schools attempt in the way of 
guidance? Some questions arose in our minds rela- 
tive to this matter, among which were: To the aver- 
age teacher, what is his duty relative to guidance? 
How far shall he go in promoting the program? 
Shall he attempt to indoctrinate after first outlining 
the requirements of various trades and professions 
to his pupils, and second, after diagnosing each 
pupil’s apparent aptitudes and interests, should he 
encourage the pupil while in school to decide what 
vocation he or she should follow? Should this in- 
doctrination and advice be to the end of eliminating 
from the thinking of the pupils the possibilities of 
other vocations in the world before them? What 
part should the calling in of various experts from 
different fields to address the pupils as to the ad- 
vantages, disadvantages, amount of preparation nec- 
essary for, and other phases relative to the field un- 
der discussion play in the procedures? These and 
other related questions present themselves to us in 
our consideration of the plan for high school guid- 
ance. 

Now, looking at the problem from the standpoint 
of the classroom teacher, we must ponder the ques- 
tions: Is the average teacher properly equipped and 
qualified to offer such advice and instruction as sug- 
gested above? Would the program be strengthened 
or weakened if left in the hands of the average 
teacher? Because of these and many other related 
questions which are of interest to the problem, the 
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answers to which are as numerous and varied as 
there are responsible teachers and school units, shall 
we not attempt to lay a broad foundation, basic to 
the solution of the problem, upon which we may all 
build in our several and individual ways in what- 
ever circumstances we may be situated and with 
whatever tools we may find in our hands with which 
to work? 

In discussing this question, we repeat that we rec- 
ognize that there are as many solutions as there are 
thinking teachers. We realize that what one teacher 
might do in one school situation would be impos- 
sible of accomplishment by another teacher in the 
same or another school. Possibly this variation of 
means and accomplishment hinders us from getting 
to the fundamentals of the problem. Another hin- 
drance to our seeing through the problem is that 
ways and means of measurement of results are in- 
accurate and ofttimes misleading, and certainly not 
dependable, As it appears to us, the factor that is 
most basic to the solution of the problem of guidance 
is the teaching of pupils the principles of research, 
selection, and decision, which underlie the making 
of every intelligent decision. And the teaching of 
these principles can be done by the average teacher, 
regardless of the field in which her work may lie. 
Probably the first thing to do in such a program 
would be to provoke the minds of the pupils with an 
inner urge to attack and solve problems which may 
be at hand in whatever school activity they may be 
engaged; second, to lead him in learning all that 
he can about the problem, examining it from every 
viewpoint; next, show him how to weigh that evi- 
dence and think his way through the problem; and 
finally, help him to form intelligently his own de- 
cision, reminding him always to keep an open mind 
in the matter, subject to change if new evidence is 
offered after he has made his decision. These pro- 
cedures are inherent in any classroom where good 
teaching is going on, regardless of variations in sub- 
ject matter, size of classes, or curricula. 

In the above course of procedure, one will readily 
see that it is assumed that there are adequate library 
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facilities offered to the pupils, without which proper 
and adequate research is impossible. Another as- 
sumption is that pupils are shown how to do prop- 
erly that research work, which assumption lays a 
great responsibility on the teacher not to give, when 
asked, the information desired by the pupil but to 
show pupils how, by the use of tables of contents, 
indices, glossaries, and appendices, they may get the 
desired information for themselves. Too often the 
teacher blocks the course of this activity on the part 
of the pupils by following the path of least resistance 
and simply telling them the answers to their queries. 
The introduction of such a plan of instruction as 
above suggested will entail loss of time at first, for 
it does take time for pupils to learn to do for them- 
selves, but in the long run there will be eventually a 
saving of time, for the later speed of accomplish- 
ment will more than make up for the loss of time in 
the beginning of the program. 


Vital in this plan of procedure is the utilization 
of individualized instruction. 
a pupil in weighing evidence and drawing conclu- 
sions only by intimate contact with that pupil as 
an individual, conferring with him as he works, and 
by thought provoking questions, challenging him to 
use his own thinking apparatus in his effort to solve 
the problem. Permit us to say here that such a pro- 
gram demands work, and plenty of it, on the part 
of both teacher and pupil. Apparently one of the 
unfortunate features of our civilization today is that 
work is old-fashioned, out-of-date, and obsolete. In 
its place has come the all-consuming idea of “getting 
something for nothing”. 
there is nothing which we may try to do for boys 
and girls in our attempts to guide them that will re- 
place our teaching them the need and importance of 
work, no matter where they may find themselves or 
what path of endeavor they may follow. The all- 
important need of work in this plan of individualized 


A teacher can assist 


We would say here that 


instruction is apparent when we realize that the 
hardest thing for any individual to do is to think, 
unless it might be more difficult to get some one 
else to think, and this latter duty is the teacher’s 
responsibility. But this thinking for one’s self is 
essential in any program of education, under any 
curriculum, in any environment, with pupils from 
any and all kinds of parentage, and it is essential 
and fundamental in any walk of life; hence our re- 
sponsibility to teach children to think in school in 
preparation for later life’s experiences and activities. 
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In the entire set-up, no matter what the system 
may be, the most constant variable is the teacher. 
Under a good teacher, any program will be success 
ful while under a poor one any program will be nul- 
lified and mutilated. The ability to like and know 
pupils must be had by the truly successful teacher. 
Through the knowledge and understanding of pupils 
by the teacher comes a sort of sixth sense which en- 
ables the teacher to read the mental difficulties of 
pupils which are so often bedimmed or hidden by 
blundering statements and questions on the part of 
the pupils themselves. Often in their attempts to 
make known their difficulties, their awkward state- 
ments and questions tend to make these difficulties 
more obscure instead of more clear, an experience 
which we, as teachers, have had in our contacts with 
college and university instructors. Another essential 
factor necessary to the teacher in realizing the best 
of this program is the ability to challenge the pupil 
And, 


finally, how important it is to have the knack of 


without discouraging or antagonizing him. 


complimenting the pupil when he has achieved! It 
is our opinion that more is to be learned by the 
pupils from their contact and association with their 
teachers and from the impact of those teachers’ per- 
sonalities and characteristics. than from any and all 
other influences in the curriculum. 


Then there are those characteristics which are 
recognized as fundamental to success in any walk of 
life, no matter what the vocation, and which must 
be considered as a fundamental part of instruction. 
We refer to self-control, likeableness, ability to get 


along with others, keeping an open mind for others’ 


opinions, ability and desire to work, and others which 


will occur to your minds as you think with us rela- 
tive to these matters. It is up to the teacher to teach 
all these characteristics by his or her example, for 
unless they are an integral part of the teacher’s 
equipment, we cannot expect to accomplish much to- 
ward inculcating them in the minds and lives of our 
pupils. 

Even in the situation where a full-time vocational 
director is available, we believe that the above pro- 
cedures on the part of all teachers in the system will 
greatly help him in his highly specialized work. We 
would not at all minimize his work, nor would we 
argue against special classes in vocational guidance, 
for where they are available they are not to be mini- 


mized. Therefore, we believe that our program as 
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outlined herein has its place in every class of in- 
struction in each and all situations as one that is 
practical for the average classroom teacher. Is it not 
true that if we can help the pupils to lay a broad 
base of thought centering around research, selection, 
and decision, we need not worry a great deal about 
the decisions that those pupils may make in the 
future? For who are we that we should even dream 
that we could pick out the future engineer, orator, 
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president, or tradesman simply by observing over a 
short span of time his reactions to our feeble efforts ? 
Is it not infinitely better to spend our time in helping 
him to work, think, and intelligently study condi- 
tions and make his own decisions under the plan of 
procedure outlined above? For, after all, it is our 
own ideas that we usually follow, so how important 
it is that we know how to arrive at them in a proper 
and intelligent way. 





Vocational Guidance 


School Library 


NE of the outstanding opportunities which 
() the school library has in its work with boys 

and girls today is that of having a part in the 
vocational guidance program. It is true that many 
junior and senior high school pupils will go on for 
further study and that their early plans for a life 
work will be changed several times before a final de- 
cision is reached. Nevertheless, there is that large 
group who will go into some job soon after they have 
finished high school, and all assistance rendered 
them in their choice of a vocation must be given 
during their school days. Even more important than 
the help rendered in the actual choice of a vocation 
is the setting up of a technique for making a selec- 
tion—some logical organized method of studying the 
possibilities of a particular occupation so that the 
boy or girl may learn to follow up his or her in- 
terests independently and make decisions with re- 
gard to future work based on a sound investigation 
of the situation. 

If there is a director of vocational guidance in the 
school, the librarian’s responsibility is chiefly that of 
suggesting, acquiring, and making available suitable 
material on the various phases of the work. Quite 
often, however, there is not such a teacher on the 
faculty, and the librarian must assume also the re- 
sponsibility for arousing interest in the study of oc- 
cupations and must give individual help in trying 
to solve the problems which each student presents. 

There are several approaches to this subject and 
several types of material to be built up in the school 
library. For instance, the approach might be through 


and the 


CHARLES H. STONE 
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fiction. If a student has expressed an interest in 
journalism, a boy would enjoy reading Graham 
Dean’s Bob Gordon, Cub Reporter, and a girl, Emma 
Bugbee’s Peggy Covers the News. Each of these 
books is an interesting story giving a good idea of 
journalism as a career. 

These two books are found in Mary R. Lingen- 
felter’s Vocations in Fiction, published in 1938 by 
the American Library Association at $1.30. This is 
an annotated list of 436 novels representing 102 oc- 
cupations. A similar bibliography, probably more 
suitable for high school use, is Jeanne Van Nos- 
trand’s Subject Index to High School Fiction, pub- 
lished by the A. L. A. in 1938 at $.75. 

The approach may be through the reading of biog- 
raphy. Samuel G. Blythe’s The Making of a News- 
paper Man is an autobiography which gives actual 
experiences in the field. This book is found in Wil- 
lard E. Parker’s Books about Jobs, published by the 
A. L. A. in 1936 at $3.00. This compilation classi- 
fies and annotates approximately 8,000 titles cover- 
ing about 600 jobs. 

My Vocation, by Eminent Americans, edited by 
Earl G. Lockhart and published by H. W. Wilson at 
$1.75, represents an unusual presentation. As im- 
plied in the title, an outstanding member of each 
profession has contributed an article in his or her 
field. The one on journalism is by William Allen 
White. 

So much for this type of approach when the stu 
dent has some definite idea as to a field of interest. 
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Some students are undecided, however, and do not 
know what they want to do. These should be en- 
couraged to read such books as Harry Kitson’s J 
Find My Vocation. This book proceeds on the prin- 
ciple laid down by the National Vocational Guid- 
ance Association, namely, “Vocational guidance is 
the process of assisting the individual to choose an 
occupation, prepare for it, enter upon and progress 
in it.” Here the individual is encouraged to study 
various occupations, to analyze himself and the job 
in order to see if he possesses the qualities which the 
particular occupation requires, to investigate the 
necessary training and to get various side lights on 
the particular type of work. 

The young student will welcome help on how to 
proceed in getting a job. Glenn L. Gardiner’s How 
You Can Get a Job, Harper, 1938, is an example of 
the answer to this question. This gives good practi- 
cal advice on every phase from organizing a “job- 
getting” campaign to the technique of the interview 
and the writing of letters of application. Then there 
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is the group of books on careers themselves, such as, 
Miriam Leuck’s Fields of Work for Women, Harper, 
1938; Joseph Cottler and Harold Brecht’s Careers 
Ahead, Little Brown, 1938; Catherine Filene’s Ca- 
reers for Women, Houghton, 1934, and Edward 
Bernay’s Careers for Men, Garden City, c.1927. 
These books give briefly the background of the oc- 
cupation, the various ramifications of the job, the 
requirements in personality and training, the oppor- 
tunities in the field, and the rewards, both financial 
and otherwise. Harry Kitson and Mary Lingen- 
felter’s Vocational Guidance Through the Library, 
A. L. A., 1936, published at $.40, is a splendid 
summary of the whole situation with brief bibliog- 
raphies. 

All these phases of vocational guidance should be 
represented in the school library, and the librarian 
should be alive to her opportunities in helping the 
individual in solving his problems in connection with 
this all important business of entering upon his life 
work. 





Looking Ahead 


E must not take too much for granted. Our 

National Education Association can do and 

is doing an outstanding service for school 
people and public education. We must keep our- 
selves informed on what is being done. We must 
help to spread this outstanding service to school 
people in order that the children of America will re- 
ceive the benefits from it. Each one of us should, 
by all means, be an active member, and better yet a 
Life Member, of the National Association. We feel 
proud to live in and under a democratic State and 
nation and we must help to keep our democracy ac- 
tive and alive. Our National Association will help 
us far greater than it has been able to do if each one 
of us will be an active member of it. 

The service it gives covers the entire field of edu- 
cation, from the kindergarten worker to the most ex- 
alted university professor, from the humblest parent 
to the most influential citizen in our State and nation. 

Perhaps the destiny of our great democracy rests 
upon how well we keep our eyes upon the present 
problems and their solutions and how farsighted we 
are in planning for the future. There are many big 


problems facing us as a democracy. How well are - 


we tackling them? How much are we letting our 
National Association assist in their solutions? 


R. O. BAGBY, Roanoke 


Education must exert a more profound influence 
upon the economic and social life of our people in 
the future. Our National Association will assist us 
in shaping the policies we will pursue. We must 
work as a united body. We have not done so, yet we 
must in order to lift our people to finer and happier 
ways of living. 

We need to increase our acquaintance with our 
fellow teachers throughout the nation by our at- 
tendance upon the national gatherings as well as the 
contacts which we make in other ways. 


This is an appeal to every teacher in the State to 
become a member of the National Education Asso- 
ciation and to each local association to affiliate now 
with the National Education Association. It will be 
a good investment. Can’t we attend to it today? 
Have you sent in your membership? The N.E.A. 
journal is needed by each one of us. We need the 
outstanding year book which is now available in each 
division of public education. Be a member. Be an 
active one. Let’s do a better job of teaching and a 
better job of strengthening and perfecting our pro- 
fession. We shall be more deserving of better pay, 
of a better retirement law, and at the proper time a 


tenure law. 
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Virginia Schools At Work 


GUIDANCE THROUGH THE LIBRARY AT SUFFOLK HIGH SCHOOL 


HE manner in which the library functions in 

the guidance program of the Suffolk High 

School is indicated by the notice to seniors 

reproduced below. Librarian Harriet Council re- 

ports that an increasing number of students are 
availing themselves of this service. 
Notice to Seniors 

Now that you are approaching the end of your 
high school career and will soon receive your diplo- 
mas, it is not too soon to decide what career you wish 
to make for yourself. Don’t drift into a job that you 
do not like and to which you are not suited. One of 
the greatest tragedies of adult life is to find your- 
self a square peg in a round hole. Plan your future 
and it will be a happier one. 

The library offers you help in finding a vocation. 
Below are listed the services the library will do for 
you: 

1. The library has a collection of over 100 college 
catalogues where you can find a school fitted to 


your interests and your pocketbook. If the li- 
brary does not have the school catalogue you 
wish, it will order it for you. 


2. The librarian will be glad to tell you what col- 
lege scholarships are available and how to get 
them. 


The library has a large collection of up-to-date 
books on every occupation which will give you a 
realistic view of the occupation you are consider- 
ing and what each one has to offer. 


The librarian will arrange interviews for you 
with leading men in each profession if they are 
available in this vicinity. These men, successful 
in their field, will tell you your chances in their 
profession or trade. 


The library offers you books with valuable tips 
on how to secure and keep a job. 


The librarian will be glad to give an interview 
to any senior who wishes to discuss problems con- 
cerning colleges, jobs, or vocations. To the best 
of her ability, she will try to help you. Stop in 
the library any school day from nine until four 
o’clock to make your appointment for an inter- 
view. 


GUIDANCE PLANS IN VALLEY HIGH SCHOOL 


LENN W. KOOGLER, of the Valley High 

School at Spottswood, submits the following 

account of several procedures on guidance 
which have been effectively used in his school: 

Our general theme is developing the mind, body, 
and emotions. 

The one thing that has created much interest in 
our whole school and has stimulated constructive 
thinking is placing on the bulletin board, before the 
class and where the whole school may see, each pu- 
pil’s name. The good points of this pupil are put 
above his name, while the things which he needs to 
develop, as the class sees him, are put below. This 
is done in the best of spirit; in fact, pupils are 
anxious for their turn. These are typed and put in 
their folders for further study and reference. I have 
on record specific instances where this has helped 
the pupil to adjust himself in the class, in the school, 
and in the community. 

Another experiment which has been effective in 
our guidance program is the guidance given by the 


upper classmen, This contact has done much in 
leveling the gap between freshmen and upper class- 
These seniors and juniors work in the class 
or sit in as counselors when they have group meet- 
ings. Still another plan which I believe has pos- 
sibilities is the personal study of the neglected or 
backward pupil by a group from the class. For in- 
stance, if a pupil is nonparticipating, experiments 


men. 


are performed and results are tabulated in regard to 
this pupil’s development. At the present time, the 
group is working on a very bashful and nonpartici- 
pating girl with the idea of making her an active 
member of the class. Her environment is studied and 
experiments have been performed which brought out 
At this 
date, complete corrections have not been made, but 


fundamental corrections that must be made. 


I think we understand this case and can make ad- 
justments. Then, too, I think that such experiences 
as these are most valuable to those who are making 
the study. 
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Moments in a Teacher's Life 
THE BOOL? HE IS HERE? 


ELL do I remember my first year, grades 
W = to eight, in a one room school, unpainted 

and ancient, set down in a veritable forest, 
miles away from the main road. No lock on the 
door, solid wooden shutters over four little windows, 
children ranging from size 6 to size 18, and a stove 
that fell down with uncanny regularity every other 
day at twenty minutes to two. 

There was a water bucket with a leaking dipper, 
and a spring a half mile away through a pasture 
where a bull put in his every waking moment figur- 
ing out how he could get out. This bull was ex- 
tremely touchy. He didn’t like people nor the noise 
they made. 

He especially disliked boys and girls shouting in 
recess. One day he could stand it no longer so he 
jumped the fence and came bellowing through the 
woods to the school. 

Now if you never had a bull come to school you’ve 
missed a training for an emergency that will stand 
you in good stead if you ever run into a minor crisis, 
such as an earthquake, a cyclone or a sudden civil 
war. Ostrich-like we closed the wooden shutters but 
not before Jacob, our little Dutchman, jumped out 
and struck a bee line through the The 
trembling children huddled in a dark far corner. 
Instructing them at the first splintering noise to 
jump out the window and up a tree (at least they’d 
all have a tree apiece) I placed my heel firmly 
against the lockless door and waited. A loyal fourth 
grader grabbed an ax and another held the bucket of 
water in readiness, with all the courage of a Hanni- 
bal and an Horatio. We were not giving in without 
a fight. Heroes? I couldn’t say. All I know is, we 
were scared green and still we stood our ground. 

The bull paused just outside the low threshold. 
His bellowings shook the match-box building. I 
could feel his hot breath through the crack in the 
door on my ankles. My heart felt like a T-model 
Ford sounds running on two cylinders; it raced, 
pounded, knocked, missed and repeated. The white 
faces of Hannibal and Horatio at my side gleamed 
with little beads of sweat, and there we stood waiting 
for the world to end. What would happen? The bel- 


woods. 


lowings echoed, the frantic pawing dug holes in our 


MABEL ALICE TUGGLE, Danville 


imagination. If he charged and came through the 
door he might get stuck in the narrow aisles and the 
children would be safe, but there were I and Hanni- 
bal and Horatio he’d have to come through first. 
And while we stood there each second passing with 
the speed of an ice age, destiny like a wolf with its 
tail on fire roared down that forest road. A new 
sound rose over the snorts and bellows! It came 
nearer and nearer—bless you Henry Ford for in- 
venting a truck. You, and that farmer who came 
lumbering by just at that exact instant, will always 
top America’s hall of fame for me. 

A Ford truck, a farmer, a load of fertilizer, rolling 
down that rutted backwoods road at exactly the right 
moment to chase away an irate bull saved an eight- 
een year old school teacher and a whole roomful 
of future presidents, magnates, and field- 
marshalls, not forgetting Hannibal and Horatio who 


steel 


are now in a C.C.C. camp, incidentally. 

Never having seen Mr. Ford, his genius is all I 
can avow, but that bronze-armed, freckle-nosed, big- 
eared farmer was a combination of St. George and 
William the Conqueror and I am sure to all of us 
the best looking thing on earth. I hope his wife ap- 
preciates him. 

Two hours later when the furor had subsided and 
we were settled down with a semblance of quiet there 
was a knock on the door which opened immediately. 
On the threshold stood a giant of a man overalled 
and gum-booted, full seven feet tall with the bluest 
eyes this side of Rotterdam. I had never seen him 
before and visions of being scalped stood my hair 
on end. Though his complexion wasn’t Indian I had 
no time to think of that. How was I to know what 
else might come out of that forest? He towered just 
inside the door, his head stooping a little and ques- 
tioned, ‘“The bool? She is gone?” 

My senses came back and in a wave of relief I 
recognized him as the Dutchman, Jacob’s father. 
Jacob had run four miles home and given the alarm. 

‘Jacob say, the bool she come,” he insisted. 

“The bull,” I said as calmly as circumstances 
would allow, “is gone.” 

“IT go too,” he rumbled and turning on his heel, 
did just that, while I dismissed school for the day. 
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Guidance Program of Whitmell Farm-Life School 


(Continued from Page 243) 


Glasscock at the Senior-Alumni banquet there are 
these potent interpretations: 

The graduates ‘“‘are learning day by day that true 
service lies not so much in laying one’s life down 
in militant defense but in giving of one’s self day by 
day in services to those about them, in caring for the 
dependent and ill, and in helping others to see that 
the way of truth and light and brotherly love is after 
all the best way”. 

Medicine, law, banking, appraisement, demonstra- 
tion agency, managership of ice plants, clerking, 
farming, business, teaching, nursing and homemak- 
ing are the professions and occupations into which 
the school’s graduates have entered. 

At this banquet the Whitmell Alumni Association 
presented a program of work for Session 1939-1940. 
The following recommendations were offered : 

1. The membership of the Association is increas- 
ing each year. It would seem wise to form two chap- 
ters, one to be called the Danville Chapter, since so 
many graduates are working there; and the other, 
the Pittsylvania Chapter, for the convenience of those 
in the country. It is recommended that these chap- 
ters hold separately an informal meeting early in the 
school year and the executive committee assist in ar- 
ranging the two meetings. 

2. We recommend a continuance of the annual 
Senior-Alumni banquet. We suggest that a business 
session of the Alumni Association be continued and 
the graduating class be welcomed into the member- 
ship of the Association at that time. 

3. Realizing the great good that has come from 
the loan fund, we recommend the continuance of a 
$10 contribution from succeeding graduating classes 
to this fund. Individual contributions will be wel- 


comed. 


4. Since a new high school building was not 
erected this session we suggest that a recommendation 
in last year’s program be included this vear, namely, 
the ideals toward which any group is striving should 
be real to that group and ever kept before its mem- 
bers. To insure our Alma Mater this, we wish to 
suggest that a frieze, depicting the ideals of Whit- 
mell Farm-Life School, be placed in the school 
building. Perhaps in this way, the true significance 
of these aspirations would be outlined more clearly 
for those who would daily view that piece of art. 

From the home, through school, into alumni rela- 
tionships the child motivates the school program in 
Whitmell Farm-Life School. He is the motif around 
which is built a great vision of Democracy—the 
child, “the forward-looking thought” of humanity. 

In every phase of the guidance program, the giant 
octopus sees things in relation and perspective, that 
of the unfolding personality of the child. New 
realms of knowledge are explored that he may gain 
soundness and breadth in understanding life. A 
high value is set upon education. The faculty at 
Whitmell has that “faith in average human nature 
which has made the United States the haven for the 
oppressed of the world”. It is believed here that 
from Virginia soil shall continue to spring great 
Americans, even Jeffersons and Madisons! The 
virtues inculcated into youth’s fiber and finish are 
honesty, loyalty, affection, willing service, and earn- 
est striving after good. This is the inflexible pur- 
pose of the octopus. The dignity of man’s intellect 
is the epitome of the creative process in the Divine 
Plan; teachers are an essential part of this creative 
coordination. Upon our cherished youth the heart 
of America rests: the hope of the earth, in this 
education of a 


machine age, is a well-balanced 


democratic people. 














The Southeastern Regional Conference (Virginia, North Carolina and 


South Carolina) of the Progressive Education Association will meet in 


Hotel John Marshall, Richmond, Virginia, April 11, 12, and 13, 1940. 
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Guidance in Woodrow Wilson Junior High School 


(Continued from Page 251) 


been proved; yet, they remain the best single measure 
we have of a pupil’s achievement. These marks in 
combination with the results secured from standard 
tests provide valuable data for guidance purposes. 
Such information is kept on cumulative records. 
Records are also kept with supply data on pupils’ 
health, home conditions, previous school experience, 
and extra-curricular activities. 

All this information has value for the classroom 
teacher. Every phase of guidance, at one time or 
another, enters into the classroom situation. Teach- 
ing is not concerned with educational guidance alone, 
important as that is. Every phase must be con- 
sidered. 

In order that guidance may be more effective, we 
attempt to group pupils homogeneously. We realize, 
of course, that there is no such thing as a thor- 
oughly homogenous group, for individual differences 
will always be found. Provision must be made for 
these. Remedial work must be given when it is 
needed. Stimulating and challenging material must 
be provided for the superior students. 

Exploratory courses are of value in the guidance 
program. The class in occupations attempts to fa- 
miliarize pupils with the world of work and to help 
them see their own interests and aptitudes in re- 
lation to the requirements of various vocations. The 
guidance values of classes in shop, home economics, 
health and physical education, and music are ob- 
vious. 

In connection with the health and physical edu- 
cation program should be mentioned out-of-class 
athletic activities. We aim to have an athletic pro- 
gram which contributes to the total school program, 
which does not attempt to overshadow other worth 
while activities and which emphasizes good sports- 
manship and the ability to meet both success and 
defeat successfully. 

There are two periods in the life of a junior high 
school pupil when guidance is especially necessary. 
One comes when he enters the junior high school. 
Our attempts to help him become adjusted at this 
period have already been described. Before he en- 
ters the school, we try to arouse his interest and es- 
tablish friendly relationships by inviting the incom- 


ing class to an assembly program and through the 
publication of a special issue of the school paper in 
which news of the new pupils is included. 

Another critical period comes when the pupil 
leaves the school to enter the senior high school. We 
attempt to help him plan his choice of curriculum so 
that his educational and vocational plans may be 
realized. 

Another guidance activity with which we are con- 
cerned is our attempt to prevent pupils from drop- 
ping out of school. A good test of a guidance pro- 
gram may be found in the holding power of the 
school. When pupils drop out, we visit the homes 
to find out why they stopped. Sometimes the causes 
are those over which the school has no control. Too 
frequently we find the pupil could remain in school 
if he were sufficiently interested. 

By suggesting transfers to the Practical Arts School 
or the Textile School we have been able to prevent 
some pupils from stopping. In other cases, pupils 
have been given N.Y.A. assistance or have had nec- 
essary clothing supplied them, thereby making it 
possible for them to stay in school. 

Cooperation with outside agencies is another im- 
portant guidance procedure. An enumeration of some 
of these agencies will suggest the type of guidance we 
attempt to secure through their cooperation: City 
Health Department, Public Library, Y.M.C.A., 
Y.W.C.A., Parent-Teacher Association, and local 
civic organizations such as the Safety Council and 
the Community Chest. 

We are not attempting to do anything spectacular 
in the field of guidance. We recognize the problem 
as one of fundamental importance. We are attempt- 
ing to solve it through a unified school program. 
Discussion in faculty meetings, conferences of prin- 
cipal and teachers, of principal and pupils, of prin- 
cipal and parents, of teachers and pupils, of teachers 
and parents are a part of our working routine. As 
long as we look upon guidance as a problem of in- 
dividual adjustment—adjustment of the individual 
to the situation or of the situation to the individual, 
as the case may be—we feel we are going in the 
right direction. Our success will be measured by the 
type of citizen that goes out from the school. 
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The Richmond Consultation Service 


NE of the primary aims of education is to 

help the individual solve his or her problems 

rationally and adequately. A major problem 

of the individual is that of proper occupational ad- 

justment, one of the basic needs of man, Nearly 

everyone must have suitable work if he is to become 

an independent, useful, and happy citizen, capable 
of participating in democratic government. 

There are many factors which now make this oc- 


cupational adjustment more difficult to achieve with- 
out the aid of specialized education, such as vo- 


cational guidance and occupational information for 
the adult. 
have proved that the counseling method in voca- 


Developments throughout the country 


tional guidance is feasible. It now becomes an edu- 
cational resource of major importance. The potenti- 
this field 
education in the future can extend its scope to in- 


alities for service in are unlimited. If 
clude vocational guidance and the provision of oc- 
cupational information as a part of an adult edu- 
cational program, once again education will be 
meeting a modern need. 

The State Department of Education, after careful 
consideration, launched a small vocational guidance 
service in Richmond late last spring with the as- 
sistance, mainly, of the National Youth Adminis- 
tration in Virginia. This undertaking, called the 
Richmond Consultation Service, is designed to test 
the soundness of and to develop methods for the 
new type of educational activity. No other State 
Department of Education has such a project. 

The results of the Richmond Service in advising 
with approximately five hundred individuals out of 
school have been most convincing to date. No ad- 
ministrative problems have appeared that would pre- 
vent this vocational guidance service from accom- 
plishing its educational purposes on a large scale. 

The Richmond Consultation Service gives in- 
dividuals constructive help in thinking through and 
working out their vocational plans. This includes 
assisting the individual to select a field of work and 
to make plans for work preparation. In accomplish- 
ing this purpose, the vocational counselor seeks to 
help the counselee analyze his own problem, locate 
an early if not final goal, and arrive at the most 


JOHN A. MAPP 
Director, Richmond 


practical ways of approaching this goal. At the same 
time it is the aim of the counselor to help the in- 
dividual think with an increasing degree of ob- 
jectivity and to build up aptitudes which will enable 
him to meet later situations more realistically and 
constructively. 

Among its services this educational agency offers 
the following: 

(1) Discussion with the individual of his previous 

training and work experience in relation to 
possible employment or additional training. 
Aid to the individual in discovering his spe- 
cific and special aptitudes which may be use- 
ful in certain occupations, with due regard 
to his personal potentialities. 
Discussion with the individual of a satis- 
factory program which is related to his 
background, interests, and ambitions and 
provision of occupational information about 
various fields. 

The Consultation Service does not undertake to 
prescribe a definite program guaranteed to assure 
future employment or success. It is a free educa- 
tional service designed to help the individual think 
through his vocational problem and plan wisely, both 
with regard to the present and the future. The serv- 
ice does not register applicants for work, nor does it 
have direct contact with employers and jobs. Per- 
sons wishing to register for work in Richmond are 
directed to either the junior or adult section of the 
Richmond branch of the Virginia State Employment 
Service, with which the Consultation Service is co- 
ordinated. In accordance with an administrative ar- 
rangement between the employment and education 
departments, the Richmond Consultation Service is 
at present located with the Employment Service office 
at 620 East Main Street. 

As previously expected, the need and desire for 
vocational guidance and realistic occupational in- 
formation are widespread and do not appear to 
have any education, economic, or social bounds or 
any age limitations. Persons in all classifications 
find it helpful to participate in this educational 
activity. 

Though this type of education can, because of its 
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scope and adaptability, reach many kinds of occu- 
pational or training problems, the 
Service can, by way of further illustration, be of 


Consultation 


assistance to persons as follows: 

(1) Persons who have made no vocational choice 
and though they are inexperienced are not 
obviously limited to unskilled work. 

Gifted individuals who have unusual voca- 

tional promise but who are undecided as to 

vocational choice. 

Persons who have made no definite voca- 
tional decision but who are interested in two 
or more unrelated occupations requiring a 
different approach. 

Persons who have made a vocational choice 

on the basis of popular appeal or emotion 

apparently unsupported by suitable qualifi- 
cations. 

Persons whose vocational choice and, per- 
haps, recent work experience are not in 
keeping with their personal qualifications. 
The majority of inexperienced persons under 
25 years of age who are desirous of entering 
the working world for the first time on 
serious full-time basis. 

The providing of vocational guidance and the 
dissemination of occupational information in such 
a form that the latter can be digested and used by 
the individual seem to be natural extensions of the 
public school function. The cost of the service is 
estimated at $10 per individual served, a cost which 
on any comparative basis is relatively low from the 
standpoint of administration. The making available 
of real and reasonable vocational guidance for the 
out-of-school person is probably the next important 
step in education toward meeting modern needs. 


RESOLUTION 


At a meeting held February 10, 1940, at Fairfax, 
Va., of the school representatives from several count- 
ies in the Northern Virginia area to discuss the 
progress of school legislation the following resolu- 
tion was presented by W. H. Thomas: 

RESOLVED, That we the school people in attendance 
at this meeting heartily approve of the work that 
is being done by the Virginia Education Associa- 
tion’s legislative and executive committees in their 
efforts to bring about satisfactory school legislation. 

BE IT FURTHER RESOLVED, That we go on record as 
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supporting the Governor in his efforts toward better- 

ment of school conditions in the State and we wish 

in this manner to express our confidence in his abil- 

ity to handle the trust that we have placed in him. 

This resolution was seconded by Mr. G. C. Cox 
and unanimously approved by everyone present. 
W. T. Woopson, Chairman. 


ELEMENTARY PRINCIPALS’ ASSOCIA- 
TION OF DISTRICT H 


District H Elementary Principals’ Association of 
Northern Virginia held a dinner meeting at Colonial 
Inn, Fairfax, Virginia, February 9, 1940. This was 
the first mid-winter meeting attempted by the group. 
Forty-five members attended. Officers of the asso- 
ciation are; Mrs. J. N. Howdershell, Annandale 
School, Fairfax County, president; Robert A. Myers, 
Hillsboro School, Loudoun County, vice president; 
Eleanore King, R. E. Lee School, Arlington County, 
secretary. Presidents of local associations assisting 
included: Mrs. Pauline Gorham, Alexandria City; 
Mrs. Elsie Ellis, Arlington County; and Miss Ethel 
Sims, Fairfax County. There were no outside speak- 
ers, aS one purpose of the meeting was to help us 
know each other and to learn more about our own 
grouys. The topic of the evening was, “How Can 
District H Elementary Principals’ Associations Be 
Most Helpful?”’, including these phases: (1) To the 
individual principal; (2) through its local associa- 
tions, (3) to associations having elementary and high 
school principals as members; (4) to counties having 
no associations; (5) to the State Department; (6) 
to the State Association; (7) to the National Asso- 
ciation of Elementary Principals. The last two 
topics were discussed by James E. Bauserman, presi- 
dent, Virginia Department of Elementary Principals, 
who emphasized the need of a stronger professional 
pride among elementary principals and a wider parti- 
cipation in state and national activities. Sugges- 
tions for having a news letter were made and re- 
ferred to the executive committee for further con- 
sideration at its spring meeting. The group went 
on record as favoring a closer study of state legis- 
lative programs by local principals’ groups and in- 
creased publicity for the Virginia Department of Ele- 
mentary Principals through the State publicity com- 
mittee. 


It was suggested that in order to cooperate more 
closely with the State Department, we keep the mem- 
bers of the Department informed as to what we were 
doing and invite them to visit our meetings. Appre- 
ciation of the recent December conference and of the 
spring conference at Farmville was expressed, as all 
felt these occasions do much toward bringing us 
closer together in a unified endeavor to improve in- 
struction throughout Virginia. 
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PHYSICAL AND HEALTH EDUCATION 
CONVENTIONS 


The State Association of Physical and Health Edu- 
cation and Recreation will be held in Richmond, Vir- 
ginia, March 15 and 16. Headquarters, Jefferson Hotel. 


The Southern Association of Directors of Physical 
Education for College Women will meet in Birming- 
ham, Alabama, at the Tutwiler Hotel, March 25 and 
26. The group is making a departure in that they are 
inviting directors of college men to attend and to 
participate in the program. The general theme is 
improving Human Relations Through Physical Educa- 
tion. Dr. Rosalind Cassidy of Mills College, California, 
and Dr. J. B. Nash of New York University will be 
among the guest speakers. 
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The Southern District of the American Association 
of Health, Physical Education, and Recreation will 
meet in Birmingham, Alabama, on March 27, 28, 29 
and 30. 


Several educators from Virginia expect to attend 
in a body headed by Major E. V. Graves, State Super- 
visor of Physical Education, Professor Martha Barks- 
dale and Professor Tucker James of William and 
Mary; Dr. Caroline Sinclair, of Mary Washington Col- 
lege; Professor Paul Dyck of V. P. I.; and Professors 
L. T. Ludwig and R. N. Hoskins of the University of 
Virginia will be members of the party. 


The Annual Convention of the American Physical 
and Health Education and Recreation will be held at 
Chicago, Illinois, April 24-27, inclusive. 





Recent Outstanding Children's Books 


Grades 1-3 

Little Toot. Putman, 1939. $1.20.* 
Humorous picture book depicting the experiences 

of a small tugboat in New York harbor. 


GRAMATKY. 


Rumpus Rabbit. Pattenenr. Harper, 1939. $1.20.* 

Old Woodchuck thought young Rumpus Rabbit 
silly to make a habit of jumping backwards, but after 
hunting season opened popular demand forced Rum- 
pus to found a Summer School for Rabbits to teach 
all rabbits to jump backwards. Large size picture 
book illustrated in black and white by C. W. An- 
derson. 


Land from the Sea. Porter. Longmans, 1939. $1.20.* 

Appealing story of two children of present-day 
Holland who watch with deep interest the building 
the draining of the Zuider Zee, and the 
reclamation of farm land. Grades 3-4. 


of dikes, 


Grades 4-7 


Saranga the Pygmy. Gatti. Scribner, 1939. $1.60.* 

tripping account of the adventures of a young 
African Pygmy. Reminiscent of the Mowgli stories. 
Illustrated by Kurt Wiese. Grades 5-8. 


Mystery of Dog Flip. Lenorre. Stokes, 1939. $1.40.* 

A clever tale describing the humorous experiences 
of young Toppy and Monsieur Popotte in their world- 
wide search for Flip, a valuable pedigreed dog 


NANCY HOYLE, Assistant Supervisor 
School Libraries, State Board of Education 


who has mysteriously disappeared from his Parisian 
home. Grades 4-6. 


The WEIL. Bobbs, 1939. $1.60.* 

Little Chico longed to become an artist in silver, 
but until the American painter set up a silver shop 
in his small Mexican town, the little boy had no 
opportunity to study his beloved craft. Unusual 
story of contemporary Mexican life in which a fine 
feeling toward folk art is depicted. 


Silver Fawn. 


High School 
Daniel Boone, 1939. 

Large picture book describing in sweeping poetic 
prose the epic that was Daniel Boone’s life. 


DAUGHERTY. Viking, $2.00.* 


Peter Hale. Davis. Dutton, 1939. $1.60.* 
Twelve-year-old orphaned Peter Hale, arriving in 
Jamestown in 1643, has many exciting adventures 
(including a year of life among the Indians as a 
hostage) before he reaches his relatives in Boston. 


No Vacancies. MALLETTE. Jr. Guild, 1939. $1.60.* 

Brenda Garrett, faced with the necessity of earn- 
ing her living when no jobs seem to be available, 
creates her own job in this fine vocational story for 
older girls. 


*Net delivered price. 
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Recent Books on Guidance 


EDMUND W. 
Evanston, III: 


Getting a Living. Hariey L. Lvwtz, 
Foore, and BENJAMIN F. STANTON. 
Row, Peterson and Co., 1940. Pp. 688. $1.80. 

This economics text for the eleventh or twelfth 
grade has been written to educate the next genera- 
tion of American citizens so that they will really 
know and appreciate a few simple laws. It offers 
up-to-date application, clear presentation, and excel- 
lent teaching aids. 

Social Life and Personality. Emory S. BoGarRpus 
and Ropert H. Lewis. New York City: Silver 
Burdett Co., 1938. Pp. 1x-+582. $1.80. 

The effect of social life upon personality 
major theme of this high school textbook in sociology 
with emphasis on the normal rather than the ab- 
normal way of living. The pupil is led to observe 
how personality is shaped and changed by the social 
environment in which an individual lives and to 
realize the necessity for making practical adjust- 
ments to society. In the study of each unit, the 
approach is through specific problems, followed by 
analyses of the cases. These problems are typical. 
All the units have been carefully tested in numerous 
classrooms to meet the needs of young men and 
women. 

The Girl Today—The Woman Tomorrow. 
P. Hunter. New York City: Allyn and 
1938. Pp. x14378. $1.20. 

Written especially for high school girls, this guid- 
ance book discusses a girl's life in all its phases: 
her home activities, school problems, college, busi- 
ness, and social life. The importance of appearance, 
clothing, voice, speech, and manners on personality 
are dealt with from the woman’s point of view. 
This is a desirable contribution to the educational 
service of the school. 


is the 


LUCRETIA 
Bacon, 


Vocations For Girls. Mary Repecesa Lint ENFELTER 
and Harry DeExtTerR Kitsen. New York City: 
Harcourt, Brace, and Co., 1939. Pp. 360. $1.92. 

A comprehensive volume designed for use in school 
and other educational institutions under the direc- 
tions of a teacher, vocational counselor, or other 
adviser. It deals with occupations, individual coun- 
seling, placement, and follow-up. Topics are grouped 
so as to facilitate ready reference to assigned 
material and the form of treatment is that generally 
accepted by specialists in vocational guidance. 
The Life-Career Books. I. Diviv ConeN and MARK 

K. GANLEY. New York City: Thomas Nelson and 
Sons, 1939. 

Opportunity. Pp. 372. The this series 
discloses the nature of present-day opportunity. It 
shows how successful men and women have used 
their opportunities and describes the traits of char- 
acter displayed by these men and women. 

Careers. Pp. 416. The of this 
set has for its objectives: to stimulate boys and girls 
to think of the future, to make plans, and to examine 


first of 


second volume 
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the world of work before making a final vocational 

choice. Salient features of each occupation are des- 

cribed to aid the pupil in making an intelligent de- 
cision. Both these books have been prepared for 
use by boys and girls in school. 

Personality and the School. WALTON B. BLIss. New 
York City: Allyn and Bacon, 1938. Pp. vim1+366. 
$1.40. 

Here is a general course in educational and per- 
sonal guidance. Corner stones of the year’s work 
appear as division titles in the book: Part One: Your 
Relation to Education; Part Two: Your Mastery of 
Your Lessons; Part Three: Your Growth in Person- 
ality; Part Four: Where School Leads You. 
Occupational Guidance for Youth. 

F. LYMAN TIBBITTS. 
Publishing Corporation, 


Your 
Part I: Finding 
Oklahoma City: 

1939. Pp. 30. 


Yoursely, 
Harlow 
$.25. 
The first booklet in a set of eight of The Harlow 
Home Room Series encourages a careful self-analysis, 
right attitude toward the occupational world, and a 
thorough investigation into the nature and extent 
of the work of the community in which the indi- 
vidual lives. 
ETHEL G. 
Db. . 


Living Your Life. CLAUDE C. CRAWFORD, 
CooLey, and C. C. TRILLINGHAM. Boston: 
Heath and Co., 1940. Pp. 450. $1.56. 

Problems of study, school life, and social living of 
the junior and senior high school pupils are pre- 
sented for group discussion. This is the pupil's 
book—it uses his own language to talk to him about 
problems he faces and wants to solve and helps him 

All the material in the book has 

the authors for effectiveness, appro- 


to solve them. 
been tested by 
priateness, usefulness. 


How to Get a Job. CHALLIS Gore. Philadelphia: 
John C. Winston Co., 1939. Pp. 134. $1.50. 
This timely book gives the job seeker a number of 
practical and worth while suggestions on how to 

secure employment. 


Manners for Moderns. KATHLEEN BLACK, New York 
City: Allyn and Bacon, 1938. Pp. v1+118. $.60. 
A pocket-size edition which may be used by young 
men in or out of the classroom as a guide to manners. 
It is humorous and breezy in style but presents in 
a thoughtful way an ever-increasing respect for the 
common sense of courtesy. It is based on material 
which has been used in the CCC camps. 


Discovering My Job. Edited by ANNE Sropparp. 
New York City: Thomas Nelson and Sons, 1936. 
Pp. 173. $1.50. 

A fine collection of essays by authorities in voca- 
tional guidance, dealing with problems relating to 
the teen-age girl’s interest. The articles first ap- 
peared in The American Girl Magazine and proved 
so popular that they have been reprinted in a more 
permanent form. 
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Bibliography on Guidance 


Youth Education Today. Sixteenth Yearbook of the 
American Association of School Administrators. 
Washington: National Education Association, 
1938. 

A comprehensive treatment of youth problems, 
with emphasis upon the role of guidance both in 
school and out of school. A practical guide for class- 
room teachers as well as for administrators and 
directors of pupil personnel. 

Youth Tell Their Story. Howarp M. Bett. American 
Youth Commission of the American Council on 
Education, 744 Jackson Place, Washington, D. 
C., 1938. 

An analysis of interviews with 13,528 young people 
representing various socio-economic groups concern- 
ing their work, their education, their ambitions, and 
their attitudes on various subjects. 


How American Youth? Homer P. RAINEY 
and others. American Youth Commission of the 
American Council on Education, 744 Jackson 
Place, Washington, D. C., 1937. 

An outline of the difficulties that face young peo- 
ple, with suggestions for possible solutions. 

When Youth Leave School. Rutnw E. Eckert and 
THOMAS O. MARSHALL. A Report of the Regents’ 

New York: McGraw-Hill Company, 


Fare 


Inquiry. 
1938. 
A study of pupils leaving New “York high schools: 
their characteristics and their adjustments. 


American Youth: An Annotated Bibliography. LOUISE 
A. MENEFEE and M. M. CHAMBERS. American 
Youth Commission of the American Council on 
Education, 744 Jackson Place, Washington, D. C., 
1939. 

Annotations of 2,500 items on literature of the 
problems of youth, covering such topics as employ- 
ment, education, guidance, health, leisure, and family 
life. Nearly 2,000 authors are represented in this 
basic reference. 

Guidance of the Classroom Teacher. P. W. L. Cox 
and J. C. Durr. New York: Prentice-Hall, 1939. 

As the title implies, this book offers an interesting 
and challenging discussion of guidance from the 
point of view of the classroom teacher. 


Education for Work. Tuomas L. Norton. A Re- 
port of the Regents’ Inquiry. New York: 
McGraw-Hill Company, 1938. 

A review of conditions relating to the vocational 
adjustment of young persons leaving the high schools 
of New York State, with concrete suggestions for a 
program of action. 

Guidance Bibliography: Occupations. Water J. 
GREENLEAF. Washington: U. S. Office of Educa- 
tion, Vocational Division, 1939. 

A description of 41 books and periodicals concern- 
ing various occupations. 


Prepared by DR. EDWARD ALVEY 


Guide to Guidance. MARGARET CARRIGAN. Washing- 
ton: National Association of Deans of Women, 
1201 Sixteenth Street, 1939. 

An annotated bibliography of 357 selected refer- 
ences related to personnel programs and intended for 
advisers of young persons. 
in College and Secondary 
New York: Harper, 


Counseling Technics 
Schools. RutH STRAnNG. 
1937. 

A summary and evaluation of research in the 

literature of counseling techniques. Includes 264 

references to literature on guidance. 


Rural Youth. D. C. Corte. Social Problems, No. 2. 
National Youth Administration. Washington: 
Government Printing Office, 1939. 

A pamphlet suggesting ways in which communities 
can conserve the ambition and talent of young people 
not regularly employed. 

The Strategy of Job Finding. H. C. Lyons anp G. J. 
Lyons. New York: Prentice-Hall, 1939. 
Treats self-analysis, letters of application, 

views with employers, etc. 


inter- 

New Occupations for Youth. J. Itto Natt. New 
York: Association Press, 1938. 

Twenty-three successful young persons describe 
their occupations and why they chose them. 

The Continuity of Guidance. A Symposium Spon- 
sored by the New York Association of Deans and 
Other Guidance Personnel. Scranton, Pennsy!- 
vania: International Textbook Company, 1939. 

A treatment of the newer principles governing the 
guidance of the individual from the home and pre- 
school age through adult education. 


Children From Seed to Saplings. MartHa May Rey- 
NOLDS. New York: McGraw-Hill, 1939. 
A valuable aid to the understanding of children. 


Guidance in the Secondary School. S. A. HAMRIN 
and C. E. Erickson. New York: Appleton-Cen- 
tury Company, 1939. 

Guidance activities and procedures are suggested 
for almost every phase of the secondary school pro- 
gram: in the curriculum itself, in cocurricular activi- 
ties, in home-school-community relationships, and in 
the program of the homeroom. 


Teaching About Vocational Life. 
con. Scranton, Pennslyvania: 
Textbook Company, 1939. 

A handbook of principles and procedures concerned 
with imparting of educational and vocational infor- 
mation. 

How to Counsel Students: A Manual of Techniques 
for Clinical Counselors. E. G. WILLIAMSON. New 
York: McGraw-Hill, 1939. 

Application of the principles, procedures, and tech- 
niques of clinical psychology to the problems of high 
school and college students. 


MILDRED E. LIN- 
International 
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A Lively New Guidance Text—The Pupil’s Own Book! 
Crawford, Cooley, Trillingham 


LIVING YOUR LIFE 


GROUP GUIDANCE IN STUDY, SCHOOL LIFE, AND SOCIAL LIVING 


A new presentation, lively and natural, based on the authors’ experience with hundreds of 

pupils. It is the pupils’ own book—no preaching, no moralizing. ‘Through well-directed ac- 

tivities it helps pupils to grapple with their own vital problems; shows them how to live 

happily and usefully in relation to themselves, their homes, school, community, and country. 
Send for descriptive booklet. 





PROVIDES ABUNDANCE OF PUPIL ACTIVITIES 6 CULTIVATES 
POSITIVE PERSONALITY GROWTH °® DEVELOPS CONFIDENCE 
AND BALANCE ’ STIMULATES SELF-EXPRESSION 


D. C. HEATH AND COMPANY 


180 VARICK STREET, NEW YORK CITY 




















reVIRGINIA I Paw Back be 0’ Viedisie Anches 


ENGRAVING CO.: | Mrs. Robert EB. Lee. Rose Mortimer ELzey Mac- 
ARTISTS —f=— DESIGNERS DonaLp. Boston: Ginn and Company, 1939. 


LINE AND HALFTOWE PRINTING PLATES 336 pages. Illustrated 1.60. 
tor covernor st. RICHMOND, VA. PHONE 2-0776 yes niet, $14 





—— 





Our distinguished Virginia educator, Miss Rose 


Seeking a Positio 71 ? MacDonald, who has written Nellie Custis, Daughter 


We are now receiving inquiries from employers who want r - r j — 
as od [ae ieee are aise tndicadans tne the of Mount Vernon and Then and Now in Dizie has 


number of fall vacancies will be larger this year. We fill posi- r _ . of - = 
‘ Ey galls sud pilvete athecls and cclleges throwhout produced another book called Mrs. Robert E. Lee 


the South and the East. Write, telling us about your train- with an introduction by Dr. Douglas Southall Free- 
ing and ee Sixteenth year. J 


K. YOCUM, Manager 5 re — “ 4 " 
Balti icdeen, Anemer man. This is the first biography of Mrs. Lee (Mary 


The 
516 N. Charles Street Baltimore, Md. Custis) to be written and is intended for grade seven 


LLL LL LTE ILLITE SIE 
Southern Teache rs Agency and up. The material upon which this admirable book 
Rictseeelt’ Va Caliadiia, S.C. Chattancoga, Tenn is based has for the most part never before been 


submits nearly forty years of interested service to schools, col- d ; ? ‘ : 

leges and teachers. From elementary workers to heads of depart- prove progressively interesting and illuminating. It 
ments in universities, every phase of school work is adequately : : : 

met. Now have calls for commercial teachers, librarians, and other is the story of Mrs. Lee: her childhood at Arlington, 
specialized workers, 1940-41 session. 


CLIP AND SEND TO 
SOUTHERN TEACHERS AGENCY ficer, Robert E. Lee; their devotion to their children, 
207 Broad-Grace Arcade . 
Richmond, Va. the tragic war, and the last days spent at Lexington. 
PRES PERE See particulars. Mrs. Lee is portrayed as a gracious, lovable, and 


courageous woman. This biography is a contribution 











published, and the numerous personal letters included 


her courtship and marriage with the young Army of- 


of outstanding merit. 
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A Healthful Pleasure Everyone Enjoys it 


Teachers: Many 
physicians and dentists give 
their patients chewing gum,the 
sweet-taste pleases; the chewing 
is fine for teeth and gums. Stock 

up with some gum today ! 























Tests that provide data 
for guidance 


Unexcelled facilities 


for producing 


Pintner General Ability Tests 


Primary for kindergarten, grades 1 @ 2 C)UALITY PRINTING 


Intermediate for grades 5 to 8 
Advanced for grade 9 & above. 


An unusually thorough experimental program has been efficiently 
conducted in connection with making this test. d 
an 


Michigan Vocabulary Profile Test economically 


Designed to give a profile of an individual’s vocabulary 
in eight important and independent fields of information. 


For high schools and colleges. Catalogs and Publications 


Iowa Silent Reading Tests ~ our specialty 
New Edition en 


Elementary for grades #4 to 9 ESTABLISHED 1880 


Advanced for grade 9 and above 


Cover the wide range of skills indispensable to effective ee oe 


cove WILLIAMS PRINTING CO. 


World Book Company 11-13-15 N. Fourteenth St. 
Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York Richmond, Virginia 
Represented by J. Milton Shue 
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Primer First Reader 





Pre-primer 


NEW READERS FOR ELEMENTARY GRADES! 


WINKY, a new pre-primer by Myrtle Banks Quinlan, is the first of the basal series of Quinlan 
Readers. It combines attractiveness with the practical features required by the best teaching. 


Outstanding features which distinguish WINKY from all other pre-primers are: highly legible 
streamlined print, new words listed in the color band at the foot of each page, test pages at the conclu- 
sion of the stories, two songs whose appealing melody and familiar vocabulary make them an integral 
part of the reader. 

Other unique features are: the letters of the alphabet in the border of a song; the rhythmic phrasing of 
the reading which helps lay a foundation for phonics; the close harmony between illustrations and text. 


DAY BY DAY, the primer, continues the story of WINKY with the same unique features. But instead 
of two songs there are five—instead of 48 pages there are 160. 


TO AND FRO, the first reader, carries forward the story with the same characters as WINKY and 
DAY BY DAY. -It has, however, 192 pages and five songs. A continuous story runs throughout the series 
of the three books. The vocabulary, carefully controlled as to quality, quantity, gradation, and repe- 
tition, is the child’s own. 

ADVENTURES IN SCIENCE with Judy and Joe, by Carpenter, Bailey and Baker, the first book 
of the Rainbow Series of science readers,-is the simplest, most attractive and most scientific of the read- 
ers for first grade. The second book of the series; ADVENTURES IN SCIENCE with Bob and Don, by 
Carpenter, Bailey and Stroetzel, con- 
tinues the series for pupils of the fol- 
lowing year. 
























ADVENTURES 
IN SCIENCE 


Primarily science texts, these two 
books meet every essential standard 
of a basal reader. The text of the 
first book is in verse and rhyme. The 
pictures are reproduced in four col- 
ors from actual photographs. Ani- 
mated drawings at the foot of the 
page present important science. con- 
: cepts. Both text and subject matter 

are within easy reach of the intelli- 
gence of first grade pupils. 


ADVENTU RES ADVENTURES IN SCIENCE 
IN SC ENCE with Bob and Don sets a new stand- 


ard for schoolbook illustrations. 
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